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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~>——_ 


HE week has been made less tedious by a crisis in Egypt, 
T which at one moment became very serious. On Saturday 
four regiments of the Egyptian Army, headed by an Arab officer, 
Colonel Achmet el Ourabi, surrounded the Palace, and demanded 
the dismissal of Riaz Pasha and his Ministry, the summoning 
of the Notables, and the increase of the Army to 18,000 men. 
The Khedive was advised by Mr. Colvin, the Controller, to 
resist; but he temporised, and finally conceded most of the 
terms demanded. Riaz Pasha was dismissed, and Cherif Pasha, 
a Minister believed to be very Egyptian, substituted ; but the 
Army is not to be increased, the regiments leave Cairo, and the 
officers have signed a paper declaring their submission. This 
compromise has quieted matters for a time, but it is distrusted. 
Cherif Pasha declares that he is not opposed to European 
supervision, but he certainly was once; he is an old friend of 
Ismail, and he holds power on condition of satisfying the Army. 
The secret object of the movement was, it is not denied, to get 
rid of the Control, and it is quite possible that the Khedive 
sympathised so far with his officers, who, however, told him 
that they had his successor ready. They kindly assured the 
Europeans that they would not massacre them. 


The émeute in Cairo produced a panic in London and Paris, 
and the wildest ideas obtained currency and credit. The Press 
demanded the disbanding of the Egyptian Army—which is 
impossible, unless Egypt is garrisoned by foreigners—the dis- 
missal of the Khedive, and the landing of a large force, 
either of Europeans or of Turkish regulars. It was even 
reported that the British Government, which has demanded 
the cession of Thessaly to Greece, and is now asking autonomy 
for Armenia, because Turkish rule is so bad, had proposed to 
hand over Egypt to the Turkish soldiery. The Porte, delighted 
at the project, which would give it control of the Egyptian 
Treasury, prepared to send the soldiers, and with a view to 
eventualities dismissed the Chief Cadi at Cairo, who might 
have declared a decree unlawful, but the agitation lasted only 
three days. France was found to be immovably opposed to the 
Turkish idea, as we trust England also was; the plan of an occu- 
pation was abandoned, and pressure being placed on the Khedive 
and the officers, probably through Constantinople, the compro- 
mise was arranged. It will last probably a few weeks, and Lord 
Granville will do well to use the time in devising with the French 
Government some plan of action to meet the eventuality of 
a demand that Europe cease to interfere in Egypt. The demand 
is sure to be made, for the present system is justly intolerable 
to every Egyptian; and if the two protecting Governments are 
not in accord, there will be a sudden race for the occupation of 
the Delta, and war within a week. The English cannot give 
up their highway, and the French are in a mood to fight merely 
to show that they have the nerve to do it. 

It is believed that M. Gambetta strongly adheres to 
the English alliance in Egyptian affairs, and certainly the 





It is indispensable to decide, therefore, before the crisis arises,. 
how force is to be applied, or a quarrel is certain, either at first, 
or a few weeks after the joint occupation. The arrangement is 
needful, too, because Germany is openly hinting at a European 
agreement to decide the destiny of Egypt. That would not do, 
for we could not obey the award, if Egypt were handed over 
to a first-class Power. 


A very large public meeting of Land Leaguers, absurdly 
called a “ Convention,” commenced its proceedings in Dublin 
on Thursday. Some 1,500 “delegates” were present, includ- 
ing twenty Members of Parliament, and a great number of 
priests, and the order and organisation on the first day were 
remarkable. ‘The avowed object of the meeting is to set Irish- 
men against the Land Act, as a sham and a delusion, and to 
induce them to support the Land League until landlordism is 
abolished, and the peasantry are allowed to purchase the soil 
at a nominal price, and until Ireland possesses a government of 
her own. These views areembodied in all the resolutions and 
all the speeches, and are enforced by the American-Irish 
Societies,—which are the real promoters of the agitation, and 
which desire an independent Irish Republic,—with the threat 
to send no more money to the League, if they are not accepted. 
There appears from the first day’s proceedings to be little doubt 
that they will be adopted, and that the Leaguers will commence a 
new agitation at once for the possession of the land. That is 
evidence that the League has ulterior designs, but not evidence 
that the Irish people agree with the League. That point, the 
ouly one of importance, remains in part obscure, only Ulster 
having as yet given its decision. It is against the League. 

Mr. Parneli’s speech was marked by the usual features,— 
maniacal hatred of England (which allows him to call this Con- 
vention), advice that no leases shall be accepted by the peasantry, 
promises to extinguish rent, and assertions that the intention of 
Mr. Gladstone in passing the Land Act was to keep the land ques- 
tion perpetually open, so that the Irish people might be dividedon 
the question of independence; but there was a new note in it, also. 
Mr. Parnell is at hans convineed that the farmers will accept 
the Act, and half his speech is an appeal to the Jabourers to fill 
his failing ranks. He adjures the farmers to borrow for 
labourers’ cottages. He promises the labourers the wild lands. 
He tells them that his ideal for them is a homestead and a bit 
of land independent of both landlord and tenant, and only asks 
of them that they will not make a labour league, but join his 
organisation. “It I find a joint movement of labourers and 
farmers fail, I pledge Uf to taxe my stand at the 
lubourers’ movement.” He repeated these appeals again and 
again, and made them, in fact, the substance of his speech, a 
substance the more remarkable because subsequent speakers 
avoided the s, and only denounced the landlords and 
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demanded the land. The clergy in particular let the labourers 
slide. oe 

The meaning of all this is that Mr. Parnell, whose ideal is 
not a happy Iveland, but an independent Ireland, finds it 
needful to appeal to a lower couche sociale, the farmers being 
too nearly contented. As > labourers obtain little under 
the Act, and are in a ver As adful position, it is probable that 
he will succeed, and nee we shall see in Ireland a new and very 
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dangerous social war. The labourers will be the Parnellites. 
With every step in that war, however, Mr. Parnell will have to 
go farther towards Socialism, until the tenants who are now 
property-owners will regard him as landlords do now, as a tire- 
brand only, and will vote him down with passion. The Catholic 
Church also will refuse to follow him in that path, the priest- 
hood attached to the League having already gone further than 
Rome approves. It is, of course, premature, till the Convention 
has ended and the country responded, to form an opinion on 
this new departure, but the teaching of history is clear. 
The labouring class has never beaten the middle class, unless 
it greatly exceeded it in number, and had the support of 
Government. Both these conditions are absent in Ireland, 
where the tenantry, apart altogether from the Army and the 
Courts, are physically stronger than the labourers, and cannot, 
therefore, be terrorised as the landlords were. Englishmen will 
sympathise with the labourers more than they did with the 
tenants, for the poor fellows are utterly wretched; but Mr. 
Parnell’s speech will make a rift in the Irish lute. 


The projected meeting of the Emperors came off on Friday 
week, on board the Imperial yacht ‘ Hohenzollern,’ off Dantzic. 
The meeting was most affectionate, and contrary to expectation, 
the Czar landed and dined in Dantzic. I’ is recorded with satis- 
faction and wonder that nobody shot at him, an attempt to 
assassinate being now a regular and anticipated incident ina 
royal visit. The St. Petersburg papers minimise the import- 
ance of the event, but it is affirmed that the Czar will shortly 
visit the Emperor of Austria, and that the alliance of the Three 
Emperors is re-established. That means that they will act 
together in any question which may arise; and that, again, signi- 
ties, of course, that Prince Bismarck is to settle what all three are 
todo. He has twoobjects in the East, one good and one bad. One 
is to efface Turkey, which he dislikes, as that kind of man dislikes 
dying Powers; and the other is to push the Hapsburgs as far to 
the southward as he can, without a Russian war. Perhaps 
Providence, though not always kind to humanity, will, in this 
instance, make the Prince successful in his first plan, but not 
in his second. We can forgive him much for his hint to Count 
Hatzfeld, recorded in the last Turkish Blue-book by Mr. Goschen, 
that if Turkey would not give up Thessaly, the European Fleet 
might convoy 30,000 Greek troops to Constantinople. There is a 


certain clearness of view about that hint, a comprehension of ' 


the relation between means and ends, which, when one is reading 
of negotiations with the Porte, certainly soothes. 





The French carefully conceal their official news from Tunis, 
but it is known to be very bad. Scarcely a day passes without 
1,000, or on some days 2,000, French troops crossing the 
Mediterranean, till the force in Algeria and Tunis must be 
approaching 60,000 men,—our whole Indian garrison. M. 
Roustan, indeed, the Vice-Bey of Tunis, demands 100,000 men. 
The Arabs, however, are not alarmed, and are practically be- 
sieging Tunis. They have repeatedly defeated French detach- 
ments sent to Zaghouan, from whence Tunis receives its water, 
and have succeeded in cutting the canal which supplies the 
city. The French accuse the Bey of imbecility—he is a very 
old man—have removed his Vizier, and threaten to supersede 
himself; but they are confronted by the old Afghan difficulty. 
Au able man who hates them is a danger; an able man who 
serves them, instantly loses all authority with his countrymen. 
It will be necessary to annex Tunis, as well as reconquer south- 
west Algeria, and we see reasons to suspect that the Army is 
either in bad hands or bad order. No small expedition succeeds, 
the number of men employed is preposterously large, and the 
soldiers go into hospital in unusual numbers. AJ] that looks as 
if the young soldiers either did not like the work, or were ill- 
fitted for it. 





‘he French Government has repented itself in the matter of 
the Commercial Treaty. The Free-trade interests in France, 
discovering a little late in the day that the negotiations had 
broken down, pressed their representatives; the elections lodged 
power with M. Gambetta’s party, and M. Gambetta is a Free- 
trader; Sir Charles Dilke, passing through Paris, was able to 
remove some prepossessions; and altogether, M. Tirard per- 
ceives that the prolongation of the Treaty of 1860 for three 
months is not so illegal as he said it was. It is to be prolonged 
for three months, beginning November 8th, and it is hoped that 
before the new year a satisfactory agreement will be arrived at. 
If it is not, England can wait, not dissatisfied to have her 











hands entirely free as regards the duties on wine, or to be 
exempt from the reproach of theoretically preferring reci- 
procity to Free-trade. We are not much afraid of the “ fair- 
trade” illusion; but if it becomes serious, public speakers 
will be quite as well pleased to be without any treaty at all. 
Commercial treaties, however unobjectionable in practice, are in 
theory concessions to the idea that untaxed imports do us no 
good. 


The Bonapartists in France attribute much of the decadence 
of their party to the unpopularity of its existing head, Prince 
Jerome. Only eleven of his followers were returned at 
the elections, and only fifty-three Imperialist Deputies in 
all, not quite a tenth of the Chamber. These facts are 
believed to have made a strong impression upon the Prince, 
and the Ordre, a paper in his confidence, announces that after 
a long family council he had started on a visit to Constanti- 
nople, where, we notice, he is expected to arrive on Monday 
While there he intends by a formal manifesto to withdraw all 
pretensions to the Imperial succession in favour of his son 
Victor, a lad of nineteen, studying in a Parisian lycée. 
The lad, brought up by the Princess Clotilde, is pretty cer. 
tain to be better than his father, but of his temper or 
abilities little is known. That, however, is a gain to the 
party, if they accept him as their chief. Nothing is more useful 
to a pretender who hopes one day for a popular declaration in 
his favour than to be personally unknown. Shade, for all such 
men, is kindlier than sunlight. The Prince, however, has no 
better chance than his father, unless the Republic encounters 
some unexpected misfortune. 

The whole of Thessaly, the province ceded to Greece, has 
now been occupied by Greek troops, without disorder or resist- 
ance. The Christian inhabitants are, of course, delighted, and 
welcome the troops with enthusiasm; while the Mussulmans 
have declined to emigrate. They find their property quite 
secure, and are as pleased as the Greeks at the absence of the 
brigands, who have disappeared, not seeing their way to 
arrangements with the new authorities. The Greeks, more- 
over, have taken trouble to soothe the Mahommedans, the 
townspeople in one instance waiting on the Moollah to request 
that the call to prayer from the minaret might be recom- 
menced. They had missed it. ‘The liberation of Thessaly has, 
therefore, been so far an unmixed good, as would be the liberation 
of Macedonia, Armenia, or any province whatever governed by 
Pashas. The elections for the ceded territory will be held at 
once, and in two years ‘Thessaly will be an ordinary division of 
Greece, interested mainly in education. 

General Garfield still lives. His removal to Longbranch has not 
injured him, he sits up occasionally, and his pulse and temperature 
only rise high at intervals, and for short periods. The daily bulle- 
tins, however, now signed by the Attorney-General, the Secre- 
tary of State having gone for a holiday, are not sanguine in 
tone; the doctors are very vague about the chances of abscess 
in the lung; and the Lancet, upon the evidence as to that point, 
evidently regards the patient’s condition as very grave. The 
public sympathy is as deep as ever, and has found a lawless 
expression in a resolution of the soldiers guarding Guiteau to 
kill the prisoner. The lot fell to a serjeant named Mason, 
who fired through the window of his cell upon the assassin, 
but only cut the skin of his head. Guiteau betrayed the 
most abject cowardice, and evidently now considers that to fire 
a bullet at an unarmed man is a most dastardly offence. There 
is a notion here that Serjeant Mason will not be severely 
punished, but those who think so forget the stringent discipline 
of the United States Army. Democracy has preferences for 
laxity, but not in the armed force. 


The annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress, men- 
tioned elsewhere, was marked this year by two highly significant 
incidents. One was the reception of the members by the Lord 
Mayor at an evening entertainment, a curious indication of 
the incredible advance made by the Unions in public opinion. 
Time was when Unionists were regarded as public enemies. 
The other was the expulsion of five members, whose ex- 
penses had not been paid by their local Societies, but 
had been paid—or, at least, the Unionists so believed 
—by the Fair-trade League. ‘Ihe Unionists decided that 
such a practice could not be permitted, nor could delegates 
with money be allowed to come up at their own expense. The 
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object, of course, is to maintain the strictly representative 
character of these assemblages; but the Congress might have 
been more lenient, had they not desired to express emphatically 
their opinion of the Fair-trade movement. It is clear from 
their proceedings that the vast body of artisans throughout the 
kingdom regard that movement with strong antipathy. The 
tradition of the bad old days, when bread was taxed that rents 
might be high, has lingered longer with them than with other 
classes, and they are too well aware that the cry is intended 
only to raise Conservatives to power. 





The agitation for a Land Bill for Great Britain is spreading 
rapidly. In Scotland, associations for this purpose have been 
formed in Aberdeznshire and three other counties, and there is 
a distinct desire for itin the Highland counties and the Western 
Isles. In England, the Farmers’ Alliance, which so greatly 
influenced the last elections, has definitively pledged itself to pro- 
duce a Land Bill by November, adding that in its judgment 
Fair-trade, or any other form of Protection, is ‘ a delusion and 
asnare.”’ The character of the Land Bill to be adopted is not 
yet known, but it will undoubtedly make the tenant the secure 
owner of his improvements, and put an end to eviction-at-will. 
The Scottish farmers appear inclined to add that in cases of 
dispute rent should be lowered or raised by a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, and are demanding reductions with a certain fierceness, 
—even in one or two cases threatening to pay no rent at all. 
They had much better combine to take no farms, as they will 
not, when cooler, think it right to break contracts. This movement 
is, of course, independent of the Government promise to in- 
troduce Bills limiting settlement, and enabling life-owners to 
grant a complete title. 





Switzerland has sustained a great calamity. The village of 
Elm, in Canton Glarus, lies below the Tschingel Alp, and on 
Friday fissures were noticed by the villagers in the mountain, 
and a watch was set. On Sunday afternoon, at five o’clock, 
loud, rending sounds were heard, and the mountain, slipping 
forward, flung masses of rock and earth and an entire pine 
forest upon a portion of the village, called Unterthal, burying 
most of the people in their houses. The remainder, who were 
watching, thinking the catastrophe over, rushed forward to 
render assistance, and had commenced excavations, when a 
quarter of an hour afterwards a second slip buried the rescuers. 
No help was possible. Thirty houses were swept away, 200 
persons have perished, and the very fields belonging to the 
people have been destroyed, being bared for six square miles of 
mould by the rush, or buried under the falling stones. The 
danger had been perceived for years, but it is next to impossible 
to make people even in a dangerous region fear landslips. The 
imagination does not awake, as in the case of earthquakes, and 
the threatened have a conviction, which lasts even after the 
fissures have opened, that they will have timeto escape. It may 
be questioned, too, whether men not scientifically trained ever 
realise the fluidity with which a cliff once undermined rushes 
down the declivity. They think it will stop, and very often 
construct embankments which they know would not stop water 
for five seconds. Neither will they earth in motion. 


Mr. Grant Duff took leave of his constituents on Friday 
week, in one of those speeches in which he reviews the situa- 
tion, after a fashion which we hope he will keep up in India. 
There would be a distinct intellectual interest in an annual 
review from his pen of British progress in politics, as it 
appears to him at that distance. It would be as if Posterity 
were publishing its judgment. We cannot condense the speech, 
but must notice an illustration of the odd way in which fate 
sometimes deals with a man. <A particular town, person, or 
subject is always turning up in his biography, without any 
initiative of his own. Mr. Grant Duff, for instance, is not Indian 
in his tastes at all, but he was born of an Indian family, quite 
without his own vote; he was offered and rejected a nomina- 
tion to Hayleybury; his first speech was on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Indian Bill; he was six years Under-Secretary for 
India, not having sought that appointment; he travelled 
in India, no doubt of his own choice, but with so little 
idea of ever seeing it again that, as he quitted it he wrote 
“ Encore un réve de la vie fini!” and now, entirely against his 
own expectation, he is going out as Governor to Madras. 
Almost every man who reflects has some story of himself to tell 
like that, and the best explanation of the persistent drift is un- 
conscious volition. There is, however, an element of pure luck in 





such matters, too, and why one man’s luck should be connected 
with clubs, while another is somehow interlaced with spades— 
which is certainly the case, as witness the biographies of half 
the heroes—is a perplexity to the mind. Mr. Grant Duff's 
uninvited friend is a country ; Napoleon’s was a date. 


It is impossible ever to gauge the depth of human stupidity. 
To judge from a correspondence in the Standard, there are men, 
educated and able to write good letters, who firmly believe that 
if we place a five-shilling duty on corn, the Americans—the 
producers—must pay it, and not the consumers. ‘hey think, 
evidently, that if the Americans do not, the English farmers 
would undersell them, which would only be true if the English 
farmers could feed the market, and we did not want the American 
corn. But we do want it, and, consequently, must give the 
American dealer’s price, and the duty too. Why should he sell 
lower because there is a duty? Suppose one of these correspond- 
ents told his little boy that for every pound of butter that came to 
the house he would give him a penny, would the butterman 
pay that penny? If not, why not, on the theory? All the 
correspondent has to say is that if the buyer does not want the 
butter, he can insist that the butterman shall give the child 
the penny, or he will not deal with him. But the essentials of 
that bargain are that he can do without the butter, and that 
the butterman can afford the penny off his price. 

The broad result of the London Fish Inquiry is that 37,258 
tons of fish arrive in a year by water, and for that supply 
Billingsgate is an excellent market. The railways, however, 
bring 87,884 tons of fish annually, and could bring twice as 
much; and for that supply Billingsgate is a bad centre, being 
too small, and with accesses so choked that neither delivering 
vans nor customers’ carts can get through without ruinous loss 
of time. It is believed that Billingsgate, in one way and another, 
doubles the cost of fish, and reduces the supply one-half. The 
sensible plan would be to keep Billingsgate for the water-borne 
fish, and find a central inland market for the rail-borne import ; 
but the Corporation cannot make up their minds to the change. 
They are afraid, we presume, of losing their market revenue, 
and after much debate, their obvious resolve isto enlarge Billings- 
gate and clear new roads to it, and search for a second site by 
the river, which they will not get. The easiest plan, if the 
Corporation persist in this project, is to leave Billingsgate 
alone, and invest the Metropolitan Board with the power of 
opening markets at pleasure outside the City limits. The 
supplies will soon flow of themselves to the convenient centres. 


The Methodists of the world have this week been holding an 
“ @cumenical” Council in London. The proceedings, so far as 
recorded, were chiefly of denominational interest, their first note 
being attention to education, and their only peculiarity the extra- 
ordinary importance attached to hymnology, which the Council 
consider a grand instrument for the diffusion of doctrine. At 
least, the President of the English Conference, Dr. Osborne, 
said so, amid every mark of approval. The statistics of 
the Council are very noteworthy. The Council is believed te 
represent 23,000,000 Christians in Great Britain and America, 
and the denomination with its subdivisions has in those 
countries and Australia 84,000 local preachers, 32,000 minis- 
ters, 4,763,000 members, 577,500 teachers, and 4,480,000 
scholars in its schools. There are more than a million 
Methodists in membership in the United Kingdom alone. 
The figures may read a lesson to the Established Church. The 
special attraction of Methodism is the vigorous appeal it makes 
to the emotional side of men’s religious nature, the precise side 
which the Church is so apt to leave uncultivated. Add that it 
assigns active functions to the laity, though itself in organisa- 
tion strongly sacerdotal, and we have the explanation of much 
of its vast success. - _ 

A scheme was proposed before the Council by an American 
Methodist for starting a grand paper, better than any 
secular paper, and more attractive, but devoted to the 
interests of Methodism. The usual difficulty in the way of 
such papers is, that nobody can be found to edit them sufii- 
ciently well, but this difficulty, the proposer said, could not exist 
with Methodism. Its resources are endless, and “ money will 
buy any amount of machinery and brains.” Possibly, but is it 
for a Church to “ buy brains,” possibly, unbelieving brains, to 
spread its doctrines ? 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sociale 
THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


NGLAND and India together have paid twenty-three 
EK millions sterling for Lord Salisbury, and the account is 
open still. The clumsy, dangerous, and as we think immoral 
arrangement for the Government of Egypt into which the 
Marquis allowed himself to be drawn is breaking down, and 
this country may yet, as a consequence of it, be plunged into 
a war with France. The Joint Protectorate established in 
1878 was almost avowedly a device intended to “ work” 
Egypt as a great estate for the benefit of the bondholders who 
had lent money at exorbitant interest to Ismael Khedive, and 
for three years it was described as the perfection of administra- 
tive sagacity. The Bondholders were paid their dividends, 
Europeans made profits in the Nile Valley, and consequently 
Egypt was regenerated. The chorus of exultation was, how- 
ever, not only premature, but absurd. As it was quite certain 
that no Oriental people would see their Government controlled 
by European clerks, and their treasury emptied for the benefit 
of foreign Jews, and their own ambitions suppressed in order 
that interlopers might have large salaries, with entire 
content, resistance was ultimately certain ; and it has come in 
the usual manner of the East,—through a pronunciamiento of 
the most prominent class, the officers of the Army. 
They surrounded the Palace, and demanded a new Vizier, 
an assembly of the Notables, and an increase of the armed 
force to 18,000 men. The object of the movement is, of 
course, to liberate the country from the European Controllers, 
who, with a hostile Vizier, a native “ Parliament” to be 
consulted before decrees were issued, and an Army made 
strong enough to defy a coup de main, would find their 
attributes very nearly limited to the receipt of their 
salaries. Whether the officers were in collusion with 
the new Khedive, or were instigated by intriguers at Con- 
stantinople, or acted as exponents of Egyptian opinion, is 
of comparatively little consequence. It is probable that the 
Sultan would like a commoticn in Egypt, because he could lose 
nothing, and might ultimately gain much, especially in his 
prestige as Khalif, which is injured by Egyptian independence. 
It is certain that Egyptian notables would like a commotion, 
because the Europeans are stopping all their jobs, and reducing 
them rapidly to insignificance in their own land. And it is 
possible that Tewfik would like the commotion, because 
he is sick of the Europeans, whose dominance offends 
his religious feeling, makes his countrymen regard him 
as a Giaour, and affronts his personal pride. It is 
very difficult to believe that after sixty years of implicit 
obedience, his officers are rebelling against the House of 
Mahommed Ali, or that if the Khedive had chosen, he could 
not have stamped out the revolt in an hour, by ordering the 
men to execute the mutinous Colonels, and then disperse to 
their homes. Arabs of Egypt are not so fond of a military 
life, but cut off their fingers and put out their eyes to avoid 
it. The abolition of the conscription would have been received 
by soldiers and peasantry as the greatest of boons, and the 
Army would have disbanded without a stroke. 

The point is not, however, important. Whether Tewfik is an 
intriguer or only weak, a military movement directed against 
the Control succeeded, and a violent clamour instantly arose in 
London and Paris, capitalists being sensitive and far-sighted. 
Every bondholder was aroused, and every newspaper devoted 
to bondholders. The Army might demand the independence 
of Egypt, or the removal of the Controllers, or—horror of 
horrors !—the expenditure of Egyptian taxation in Egypt itself, 
and then all the “ complicated net-work of European interests,” 
that is, all the nice plunder, would at once be gone. That 
insolent Egyptian Army must be disbanded at once, and 
southern Egypt, which yields no revenue, given back to barbar- 
ism. There must bea joint occupation. There must bea Turkish 
occupation. Anything would be better than to allow Egyptian 
officers to make and remake Ministries. It seemed for a moment 
possible that a gigantic iniquity would be perpetrated, and that 
a province freed from the Sultan for three generations would be 
deliberately handed back to his control, and that by men who, 
on the just plea of the insupportable nature of his govern- 
ment, are stripping him of province after province. In order 
that bondholders should have ten per cent., the sway which is 
now, this very moment, pronounced abominable in Armenia, 
was to be reimposed by the sword—for the Army, being Arab, 
would have fought the Turks—upon the Egyptian Fellaheen, 








and that with the consent of Mr. Gladstone’s Government! 
There came, however, a pause. France would not allow Eng- 
land to occupy Egypt. England would not allow France to 
occupy Egypt. A joint occupation would mean war in the near 
future, for the soldiers would fight each other, and their nations 
would take sides. A Turkish occupation would mean for 
France an admission that the Sultan was head of the Arah 
peoples, and would treble the force of the movement in North 
Africa, with which she even now finds such difficulty in con- 
tending ; while it would mean for England a cynical abandon- 
ment for a momentary advantage of the cardinal principle of 
her Eastern policy,—that the Turk is unworthy torule. Moye- 
over, after the first burst of unreason, there came over states- 
men and bondholders alike a doubt whether Egypt could do 
without an army,“ idle” or otherwise. It was certain that, but 
for the Army, the Soudan would be lost, probable that the 
Bedouins would invade Egypt itself, and extremely doubtful 
whether the revenue of the Delta could be collected. A gen- 
darmerie, that is, a worse disciplined and more disorganised 
army, without artillery, could mutiny as well as a soldiery, 
while it might not be equally dreaded by the villagers, who 
do not love taxpaying quite so much as Europeans imagine. 
Suppose. too, that the body of Dervishes which Tewfik courts 
and controls took command of the situation, and objected, 
through an appeal to the mob, to European dominance! The 
idea was abandoned, pressure was applied to the Khedive, pro- 
bably in the shape of a threat of dethronement ; Cherif Pasha, 
an old friend of Ismail, accepted office, the officers agreed to 
leave Cairo—a mere pretence, as they can march there when 
they please—and the whole imbroglio was huddled up out of 
sight for a time, 

The confusion will begin again, of course, from the nature of 
things. The Joint Protectorate of Egypt is a cynical fraud, 
perpetrated by two great Governments for money, and it cannot 
endure, It involves all the great evils of European conquest 
in Asia, the loss of independence, the depression of the upper 
class, the arrest of all spontaneous development, excessive 
taxation, and the liberation of the Executive from native 
Opinion; and it does not secure the grand compensations, 
personal freedom, the security of life and earnings 
for the poor, and impartial justice to all men. Such 
a double regime has always and justly appeared to 
its subjects the most intolerably leaden of all govern- 
ments, and it will end. Whether the end will come 
through a Turkish intrigue, or a military émeute, or an Arab 
invasion—quite on the cards—or a rising of the fanatics, no 
one can forsee, but it will end, and when it ends, England and 
France, unless they have come to some permanent agreement 
as to the future of the country, an agreement which will work, 
and which therefore must be an agreement to assign Egypt 
to England, with compensation to France, will be nearer to war 
than they have been since 1815. That is an unspeakable mis- 
fortune, hardly to be compensated by any advantage, for war 
between England and France means the dominance of Prince 
Bismarck on the Continent, and bloodshed and confusion in 
every corner of the globe; and the prospect has been brought 
upon us by the fear of the French Republicans that if the finan- 
ciers of Paris did not get their Egyptian bonds, Paris would be dis- 
contented, and by Lord Salisbury’s weakness in allowing himself 
to be dragged behind the French. Lord Granville’s first duty 
is to provide a remedy for a contingency which, whatever 
Consuls may report, he will find inevitable ; and it will tax to the 
utmost not only his adroitness and inventiveness, but his 
nerve, The right method would be the administration of 
Egypt through a British Viceroy, with French consent; 
but failing that, the only course is for the Powers to 
appoint an Arab, like Khaireddin, who can govern an 
army as well as a people, reduce the Egyptian Dividend to an 
endurable limit, and leave the country on all subjects except 
that dividend and the Canal to take its own way, and make 
history for itself. It is no business of ours to be working a 
Khedive’s sugar-mills, or arranging his private debts. If no 
arrangement can be made, the prosperity of England hangs by 
a thread, for at any moment it may be ended by a great and 
sanguinary war. 


THE LATEST IRISH IDEA. 


7. Irish fancy that Englishmen are hostile to the de- 

velopment of Irish manufactures is a mere traditional 
prejudice. There was such a feeling once, but Englishmen 
since then have had their minds braced in an industrial com- 
petition with the world, and fear the manufactures of Cork 
nomore than they fear the manufactures of Dundee. They 
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would be heartily glad, in truth, to hear that Ireland was taking 
to manufactures, that her interests were no longer exclusively 
agrarian, that her people were no longer so dependent on the 
produce of the soil. A country cannot be happy which a few 
clouds can starve. Ireland in a worry about the price of 
cotton or pig-iron would be a relief from Ireland in a fury with 
the landlords, and would be more intelligible to Englishmen, 
besides. If Earl Cowper and Mr. Forster, with their new and 
very dubious fellow-labourers of the Land League, can make an 
exhibition succeed, or resuscitate the poplin trade, or give a 
start to new enterprises in manufacture, all England will be very 
heartily pleased. It is a doubt which is felt here, not a dis- 
taste, and we will try to state clearly what the character of 
that doubt is. Will Ireland offer any advantage to capitalists, 
tempting them to set up manufactures there? That is the 
single question ; but then, before manufactures can begin, it 
is necessary that this question should be answered in the 
affirmative. Promises that Irishmen will buy only Irish goods 
would not tempt capitalists much, even if they could be kept, 
—which, human nature being what it is, is impossible. The 
Tipperary boy will not give a shilling for a Dublin whittle 
when Sheffield offers him one for sixpence; but if very patriotic, 
will bay a Sheftield whittle for sevenpence with a Dublin 
stamp on it. Of natural advantages, Ireland has very few to 
offer. The island has been left by Providence poor. She has 
no storehouse of latent energy in the shape of coal. She has 
no overplus of wood supply. Her special fuel, peat, is not good 
for manufactures, being too bulky in proportion toits heat-gener- 
ating power. She has no great amount of water-power, and what 
she has requires most extensive and expensive works, before it 
can be utilised on a great scale. She has not even the advan- 
tage which Edinburgh has, and disdains, a sort of property- 
right in the East Wind. Nor does she, with a single possible 
exception, of which we speak below, produce any staple, except 
flax, which she might utilise more easily than any other 
country. There is nothing for the spinner, the miner, or the 
machinist to begin upon, no more special temptation to 
the manufacturer than there is in Dorset or Lincolnshire. 
There is the land, and there is some sweet herbage, and 
that is all; and of that capitalists have taken full advan- 
tage, till there are bacon and butter millionaires. What, 
then, has Ireland to offer? There is, in a country so 
situated, but one offer which will attract capital irre- 
sistibly, and that is a large command of labour, either a 
little cheaper than the average, or a little better organised 
than the average—that is, a little freer from interrup- 
tion, terrorism, or prejudice,—or possessed of a little more 
brightness of capacity. There is no doubt that this advantage, 
where it exists, outweighs many others, much more considered 
by the historians of commerce. London and Paris are both 
manufacturing towns of the largest size because they possess 
this. London has not only no “natural” advantage, no iron, 
no coal, no water-power, no staple, but she is very heavily 
weighted in the race, her coal, her labour, and her food 
being all specially taxed. Nowhere is coal so dear, 
or are rent, rates, and workmen’s food so costly. Yet 
London prospers as a manufacturing centre, partly be- 
cause of the splendid market she offers, but chiefly 
because any capitalist can find in her a larger supply of free 
and highly-skilled labour at a moment’s notice than he can 
anywhere else. If you have an idea and money, London of 
all cities will make the idea concrete, while there is no 
city in which workmen and employers are bound to each other 
80 entirely by agreement alone. In Paris, which, again, pro- 
duces nothing, and is abnormally dear as a residence for 
artisans, the advantage is of the same kind, though in a 
slightly different field, an immense supply of labour with a 
peculiar intelligence in it, or, to speak very roughly and 
broadly, of labourers possessed of an inherent artistic faculty 
which can be applied to manufacture. Paris lives by articles 
de Paris, articles of luxury, and articles demanding “for their 
perfection something besides industry, skill, and fidelity to the 
work, There are articles in steel—the finest surgical instru- 
ments, for example—which Sheffield cannot make and Paris 
can, and that is due to certain qualities in her workmen and 
their employers. Will Ireland supply this requisite of labour ? 
if she will not, she can never hope to compete in the manu- 
tacturing competition of the world; but if she will, her in- 
dustry might become as varied as that of Switzerland. There 
18 no conceivable reason why Irishmen should not succeed like 
Englishmen in any industry except mining, why she should 
not make alpacas like Bradford, or steel goods like Sheffield, 
or leather like Bermondsey, or whisky like Islay, or beer like 





Burton-upon-Trent, or chemicals like manufacturers all over 
the island. The manufacturers here work on imported staples, 
which could be landed in Ireland just as easily. 

But will Ireland supply such labour? That is just the 
doubt. The English capitalist—hungry as he is for profit and 
careless of locality—says, reasonably or unreasonably, that she 
will not. He says that the difficulties presented either by the 
national character or the national civilisation are insuperable. 
He says that if the labour required is simple, but demands 
many hands and much discipline, he is met in Ireland by a 
tendency to unreasonable combinations, to subterranean rules, 
and to violence with which he is, if not unable, at least wholly 
unwilling to cope. It does not pay him to obtain labour at 
12s, a week instead of 20s., if he is to be impeded by work- 
men’s rules, or unreasonable strikes, or over-numerous holidays, 
or, still more, by threats of personal violence, from which 
capital everywhere shrinks with even cowardly timidity. 
Nobody who is seeking a fortune, which is the ultimate object 
of the capitalist, likes to be bludgecned or shot at when it is 
obtained. In those trades, on the other hand, in which per- 
sonal intelligence is required, the capitalist declares that the 
brightness of the Irish workman, his docility up to a certain 
point, and his marked industry when he is allowed some con- 
trol over his own time and methods, are all counter-balanced 
by a certain want of respect for the work itself,—a belief that 
less than perfect work will do, an immovable opinion that if 
the knife is keen and the handle strong, the smoothness of the 
blade does not matter. It does, unfortunately, matter every- 
thing in the market. An Irish gardener will learn quicker 
than a Scotch gardener, and is a far more agreeable person to 
deal with, being willing to pleasure the master as the Scotch- 
man is not; but he will leave the leaves in the path, and can- 
not see why, if his grapes are good and plentiful, he should 
try to beat the grapes next door in evenness of colour. 
That evenness is, nevertheless, the final touch of merit by 
which the whole work is judged, and out of which the profit 
comes. There may be prejudice in this criticism—we think 
there is prejudice—for Ireland has beaten the world in linens, 
and Irish porter is the best made by man, and Irish china is 
original ; but till this prejudice is eradicated, capital will not 
seek Ireland. If the Land League could remove it, if they 
could guarantee, for example, that the capitalist, however 
much worried by strikes, combinations, &c., should personally 
be as safe as the priest; or if they could make a certain per- 
fectness of work a trade rule, as many English Unions try to 
do, they would do more for Irish prosperity than by any 
number of exhibitions. Let it be once understood that the 
capitalist is welcome, has the people on his side as heartily as 
if he were a defaulting tenant, or is even as little a mark for 
hostility as a tourist, and the greatest of all obstacles to varied 
industry in Ireland would be at once removed. The experi- 
ment would be tried and tried again, until it did succeed. 

There is, or may be, as we have said, one exception to the 
general want of products in Ireland, about which Englishmen, 
almost by accident, have, or may have, interfered most mis- 
chievously. It is the traditional belief of the country, justi- 
fied by a considerable body of evidence, that Ireland, owing to 
some peculiarity of soil or climate, or both, can grow tobacco 
readily, and could, but for fiscal restrictions, make of coarse 
tobacco a considerable, or even a great manufacture. That 
may turn out to be a delusion born of some accidental success, 
or, as we should greatly fear, of old conditions in the way of trans- 
port, which have long ago passed away ; but Parliament ought to 
allow the experiment to be fairly tried, even if the trial involves 
some risk to the Irish revenue from tobacco. It is most unfair 
that a natural advantage of that kind, if it exists, which has still 
to be completely proved, should be sacrificed to the Treasury 
against the will of a whole people. Ireland must be taxed like 
England, but not specially taxed, as, if she can grow tobacco 
to a profit and England cannot, and tobacco is prohibited in 
both countries, she undoubtedly is. It cannot be impossible 
to tax the tobacco, a cultivation of the most visible kind, with- 
out absolutely prohibiting it; and if its use became free in 
Ireland, the loss to the revenue would not be unendurable. 
This is, we believe, the solitary case in which English legisla- 
tion in modern times can even be suspected of being injurious 
to the prosperity of Ireland, and this should be corrected at 
once. For the rest, success or failure is entirely in the hands 
of the Irish themselves, and entirely dependent on the kind of 
labour they are disposed to offer. Protective duties would 
not help them, as the Land League think, for their home 
market is too small for a protected trade to prosper to any 
large extent ; and there exists no longer any kind of taxation, 
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except, by a bare possibility, the tobacco-tax, with its resulting 
prohibitions, which in any way interferes with Trish industry. 
They are as free to manufacture as the English, and if they 
prefer to exercise that freedom in Glasgow or Dundee, Liver- 
pool or London, rather than in their own country, they have 
doubtless good reasons for their preference. The commercial 
destiny of Ireland, so far as Englishmen can perceive, is to 
feed England with dairy products; but if she can produce 
other and less prosaic articles than butter and bacon, there will 
be for them in Britain nothing but hearty weleome. A rich 
Treland would be an Ireland with which a modus vivendi would 
be neither difficult nor likely to be broken, though it might 
not be the pleasantest of residences for men who preach that 
contracts are not of full moral obligation. 





THE CONTINENTAL JEALOUSY OF ENGLAND. 


HE sleepless jealousy of England felt and, indeed, 
expressed by all Continental nations is not so entirely 
without excuse as our countrymen imagine. Besides the 
natural, though rather base feeling of envy for a people who 
enjoy perfect security and all the power they want, without 
enduring the military burden every other race in Europe is 
compelled to bear, the Continentals have many bitter provoca- 
tions. They judge us, as we judge them, greatly from a 
study of leading articles; they make the same mistakes as we 
do about the representative value of journals, quoting the 
Morning Post and the Standard, for example, as if they 
had equal influence, just as we quote the Pays and the 
Deébats; and they, like us, constantly misapprehend 
the standing of public speakers. Accepting articles and 
speeches as evidence, they naturally decide that a large 
section of the English Press and many popular orators 
watch all Continental peoples with the keenest sus- 
picion and dislike, are always attributing to them 
treacherous designs, always egging on the British Govern- 
ment to precautions and espionage and petty hostilities, 
always suggesting war tariffs, always belittling or suspecting 
their favourite leaders. It is not Russia now which the English 
Press is assailing, but every Power. M. de Giers, in the eyes of 
these writers, has his plots, and M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire 
his plots, and Baron Haymerle his plots, while Prince 
Bismarck is all plot. The Government is adjured to watch 
Russia in China and the Balkans, France in Tunis and Egypt, 
Italy in the Red Sea, and Germany everywhere, to send 
fleets here and fortify coal stations there, and suppress 
little States in a third place, till as they read, the notion 
that the preoccupation of England is aggrandisement grows 
with foreigners into as fixed a beiief as the idea that she 
more or less hates everybody. For it must not be forgotten 
that, except in the most isolated cases, like the occupation of 
Bosnia by Austria, the English Press never sympathises with 
the advance of any State ; cannot bear Russia to annex 
Bokhara, though the annexation terminates frightful cruelties 
—the regular Bokhara method of chastising a slave was to 
blind him—is enraged at the French occupation of Tunis, though 
Tunis was, like every Turkish province, a prey to incurable 
maladministration ; grows abusive over petty Italian efforts at 
development in the Red Sea; is quite jealous for the independ- 
ence of Tonquin; and looks askance even at the Austrian 
march to Salonica. It cannot even bear that Spain should go to 
Morocco. As to Egypt, it will not hear of any arrangement 
except an English annexation, and we have known it quite savage 
over the theory that the United States will annex Mexico, 
though it knows that there are ten millions of people there, and 
that the Mexicans once made voters would make American 
politics impossible. We do not say that this attitude is wrong. 
On some points, notably Egypt, our own convictions are equally 
English and insular; but we note this permanent tone as one 
that, coupled with the English readiness to acquire anything 
anywhere, deeply affects Continental opinion. For be it re- 
membered, this tone is not exclusively literary. A large num- 
ber of politicians, including many Peers, whose importance is 
exaggerated on the Continent, repeat in public precisely the 
same ideas, and declare any passive Ministry a Ministry of 
traitors; and every now and then a Government arrives at 
power which carries the “ forward” views into action, snaps 
up territories here and there, declaims about “English 
interests” in the most unlikely places, and utilises the 
jealousies of the Powers to stop any one of them from ad- 
vancing. No friendship, it is perceived, avails against this feel- 
ing, which in a moment converis an entente cordiale of twenty 
years into an angry suspiciousness. The popular jealousy thus 








aroused abroad is of the keenest kind, and it is fed by the end- 
less suspicions which Continental politicians of the second rank 
cultivate as a kind of wisdom, till, among the half-ignorant 
the notion that England’s one policy is to grasp everything in 
the interest of her trade, and prevent the expansion of every 
Power in the interest of her dominion, becomes a fixed idea 
Everything, say the Portuguese, “ goes into the English basket,” 
The English, say the Germans, are an “ interested” people 
England, say the French, is “always in the way.” England, 
murmur the Italians, will let no one have anything worth 
having. “I never met an Englishman,” said a Dutch poli- 
tician, “who did not think he had a reversion in the 
Universe.” England is selfish, says all the world. And the 
effect of all that is that English advance is never regarded with 
pleasure, that England never succeeds when she submits any 
question to arbitration, and that when she is compelled 
to advance, as she might be in Egypt, all Europe is either 
silently or actively opposed to her pretensions, or if any State 
supports them, it does so in hope of compensation. That the 
statesmen are equally jealous, we do not say, for they know 
the tone of the English Government better; but still, even 
they are fretted by English opposition whenever any move. 
ment affects the British communication with China,—that is, 
affects a line cutting the world in half,—and they, better than 
the nations, understand that England is never power. 
less. They may talk and do talk of her folly in keeping 
no Army, as we talk of the American neglect of a Navy, 
but they no more wish to contend with her on that account 
than we wish for a maritime struggle with the Union. They 
appreciate potential as well as actual power. 

This jealousy is greatly deepened by causes which are, at 


least in their extent, almost new,—a growing uneasiness - 


about the future, and a growing perception how very much 
England has got of the world. As political information be- 
gins to spread—and it is spreading, though the ignorance of 
the majority everywhere is still almost inconceivable—the 
nations are catching the idea that, as an Italian paper ex- 
pressed it, the “future may have nothing for them.” They have 
most of them achieved the direction of their own destinies, 
and are looking leisurely ahead, and see no way of expansion 
anywhere. They are to remain what they are, or to decline, 
while other ‘peoples are racing forward. The changes of recent 
years have solidified the boundaries of European States, 
Austria excepted, until the nations with vitality in them have 
a sense of being throttled. It is this feeling more than any 
other which has influenced Germany in her curious policy in 
the Balkans; Italy in her Albanian intrigues, and in her 
fit of temper about Tunis; Spain in her anger about 
Morocco; and France in her entire policy in North 
Africa. Moved by this feeling, the nations look abroad, 
and see that England and her children are everywhere all over 
the world, that wherever Europeans can work and multiply, 
there great English communities are growing up. Indeed, the 
growing visibility of those communities, their influence on 
commerce, their confidence in their own future, is one of the 
causes in operation which beget Continental jealousy, It is not 
pleasant toa Frenchman to compare Algeria with Australia. 
Looking at them, perceiving that Englishmen have taken up 
every culturable and empty continent, and that from Southamp- 
ton to Melbourne every point of vantage—fortress commanding 
a strait or useful coaling station—is English, the Continentals 
believe that we would sacrifice anything for the single missing 
link, Egypt, that we are always intriguing for it, and that if 
we had it, we should use it to diminish the chances of the re- 
mainder of the world. They were keenly delighted, therefore, 
when the Transvaal was given up, not because they thought 
the Boers could beat the English, for they made no such 
blunder, but because they thought the English policy of 
Colonial expansion had for once received a check. To 
Englishmen—who know that their rulers refused Egypt 
and were delighted to be rid of the Transvaal, that they are 
even morbidly afraid of new burdens, that, except as threaten- 
ing the great Asiatic route, they care little about the expansion 
of any Power—this jealousy appears utterly unreasonable, 
causeless, and provoking. They feel, when it is expressed, as 
if they were being causelessly abused and misrepresented. 
The foreign jealousy is no doubt excessive, and, as regards 
Egypt in particular, injurious; but nevertheless it has a basis 
in visible facts, and it is fostered by the language of those 
who condemn it. If France held a line of posts round the 
world, islands in every sea, and the culturable portion of three 
continents, and “protected” a fourth, South America, till it 
was comparatively useless to mankind, we should, if France 
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then wanted Egypt, possibly feel jealous too. Even as it is, 

no dog can bark anywhere without an English inquiry whether 

he can or can not be heard in Central India. Our people have 

many virtues, but their implied claim to be always free from 
olitical. jealousy arises only from profound ignorance of 


themselves. 





LORD JUSTICE BRAMWELL. 


HE announcement made this week that Lord Justice 
Bramwell has tendered his resignation, is to be regretted 

on many grounds. The Court of Appes!, which was deprived 
a few months ago by death of its greatest Equity lawyer, can 
ill afford the loss of its most eminent and experienced Common- 
law Judge. By an exceptional piece of good-fortune, the 
Lord Chancellor was able to find in the Master of the Rolls a 
fit successor to Sir William James; but where is he to look 
for a man who can step at once into the unique position occu- 
pied of late years by Sir George Bramwell? In our reconsti- 
tuted judicial system, it is an object of the greatest import- 
ance to maintain, not merely the actual strength, but the 
reputed authority of the Court of Appeal. It is for this 
yeason that the repetition of such an experiment as was made 
when Lord Justice Thesiger was appointed—excellent as were 
the results in that particular case—is to be deprecated. And 
it is this reason which, apart from all his great personal 
qualities, makes the withdrawal of Lord Justice Bram- 
well a serious calamity. So long as he sat in the 
Court of Appeal, the senior member of the Bench, 
with a quarter of a century’s experience of judicial life, 
the immediate successor of Parke, and the colleague in 
old days of such Judges as Maule and Alderson, the judg- 
ments of the tribunal to which he belonged carried with them 
aweight which was independent of or at least collateral to 
their inherent excellence. The Court of Appeal which spends 
its whole time in revising the decisions and correcting the 
mistakes of the * ordinary ” Judges, necessarily discharges an 
invidious function. That it has hitherto not only escaped 
adverse criticism, but commanded the almost unquestioning 
yespect both of the Bench and the Bar, is largely due to the 
fact that its leading members have been themselves Judges of 
experience and reputation. It may safely be said that from 
this point of view no member of the Court gained so much 
confidence for its judgments by the mere fact of his participat- 
ing in them as Lord Justice Bramwell. Whether the point 
actually decided was right or wrong, the public and the pro- 
fession at any rate felt that they had got the best opinion 
procurable upon it, and with that they were, as a rule, content. 
But it is for his distinctly marked individuality, which left 
an ineffaceable impression upon everything which he said or 
did, that Sir George Bramwell will be best remembered and 
most deplored. Among his contemporaries, on the Bench or 
off it, there was probably not to be found another mind which 
combined in the same degree extreme subtlety with extreme 
common-sense. He could dally with a delicate legal question, 
twisting and turning it into the most unexpected shapes, 
setting up one fine distinction for the sake of drawing another 
still finer, constructing specious dilemmas from which he alone 
saw a possible way of escape, building up houses of cards 
that he might knock them down again. The Seraphic Doctor 
might have envied the speculative zest, and could hardly have 
surpassed the logical acumen, with which he attacked one of 
those quasi-metaphysical problems of which the old Common 
Law yielded such an abundant supply. And yet, with this 
dangerous weapon, the abuse of which by preceding Judges of 
perhaps inferior powers had done so much to convert English 
law into a by-word, always ready to his hand, he was one of 
the most practical and business-like Judges that this genera- 
tion has known. THe has done more than any man now living 
to exorcise the worship of technicalities, and to transform 
litigation from a pathless jungle into a plain and beaten 
track, Of the great reforms instituted by the Common- 
Law Procedure Acts, some five-and-twenty years ago, he 
was, if not the foremost author, the most energetic and per- 
sistent advocate. He has always, unlike some eminent Judges, 
sought to give the fairest possible trial to the new system 
introduced by the Judicature Acts, of which he has through- 
out taken the most liberal view. But it is in moulding the 
ordinary course of every-day litigation that he has made his 
influence most strongly felt. He gave the death-blow to the 
kind of advocacy in which the late Sir Fitzroy Kelly and his 
contemporaries at the Bar excelled. The prolix ingenuity 
with which they laboured every possible point—good, bad, or 





indifferent—that could be made, was intolerable to a Judge 
whose scent for a fallacy was of unrivalled keenness, who 
could split hairs and chop straws better than the best of 
them, but whose intellectual pleasure in these barren logo- 
machies was controlled by a strong sense of humour, and a 
still stronger determination to prevent the defeat of justice. 
By an interlocutory sarcasm, or a significant gesture, he would 
save the waste of an hour, and though he never scamped his 
work, the real matter in dispute was sure to be threshed out 
in any case tried by him in the minimum of time. But his 
geniality and good-temper were so unfailing, and the dullest 
proceedings were so perpetually enlivened by his running fire 
of quaint and paradoxical comments, that he had few rivals on 
the Bench in the affection of the Bar. The peculiarities of 
style and method which distinguish his written judgments, 
are eminently characteristic of the man. They are as a 
rule, acute and subtle pieces of reasoning, written in a racy 
and somewhat controversial style, making no parade of recon- 
dite learning or case law, leaving no possible solution of the 
problem untouched, and reducing all conclusions except the 
one adopted to more or less of an absurdity. There is about 
them nothing of the oracular, impersonal tone which the old 
Common-law Judges were wont to adopt, nor do they number 
up, collate, and distinguish the old authorities, with the pious 
and undiscriminating veneration of Baron Parke and _ his 
school. They are rather argumentative applications of well- 
settled principles of law to new states of fact, all the more 
valuable as showing the processes by which a masculine mind 
deals with and chooses among conflicting hypotheses. As 
specimens of skilful and yet sober dialectic, Lord Justice 
Bramwell’s judgments will rank as high as any that are to be 
found in the English Reports. 

The legal year which has just closed has been peculiarly 
fatal to the Bench, and a mere recital of the names of the 
Judges whom we have lost illustrates, in a very striking way, 
the variety of capacity which in England is attracted to the pro- 
fession of the Law, the number of different sources from which 
it is recruited, and the diverse avenues by which forensic and 
judicial ambition reaches its goal. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, a man of 
only second-rate ability, with no social advantages, attained at an 
early age a commanding position at the Bar, wasted his middle 
life in a futile struggle for political success, and was at last 
rewarded, when his powers were already beginning to be en- 
feebled by age, with a post upon the Bench which he would 
have refused twenty years before. In Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s career all these features are almost exactly reversed. 
Born of good family, and himself endowed with the most 
brilliant faculties, he languished for years in obscurity, and 
was still far from the front rank of his profession when, by a 
single speech in the House of Commons, he opened up for him- 
self the way to the highest places at the Bar and on the 
Bench. Different, again, from both was Lord Justice Thesiger, 
the favourite of fortune, who never knew a rebuff or ever 
experienced a check, and who, at an age when successful 
barristers are beginning to think about taking silk, was raised 
at one step to the Court of Appeal,—to be cut off in the prime 
of his still maturing powers. Sir William James, perhaps the 
greatest Judge of them all, was past sixty when he was 
raised to the Bench, and but for the accident of Lord 
Hatherley being Lord Chancellor, it is very possible that he 
might never have been known as anything but a Chancery and 
Ecclesiastical lawyer of sound jndgment, but with a far from 
extensive practice. Sir George Bramwell is, fortunately, still 
with us, having left the Bench in the full vigour of 
faculties undimmed by age, and with the prospect before 
him, as we may well hope, of many years of hard-earned 
rest. He belongs, with Thesiger and James, to the class of 
non-political Judges who have not slaved in the House of 
Commons for promotion; and yet it is no secret that he is 
identical with the formidable critic who, from time to time, 
under a thin disguise, rebukes in the Zimes our backslidings 
from the pure gospel as it is taught by Ricardo. Whether the 
writer's persistent protests against any legislative interference 
with free contract are well or ill founded, there can be no 
question as to the ability and ingenuity with which they are 
put forward. As we recall these distinguished men, with 
their varied powers and careers, it is impossible not to feel how 
incalculable and almost capricious are the conditions which go 
to the making of a great Judge. Scarlett, the most successful 
advocate the English Bar has ever known, made a very indif- 
ferent Judge. Campbell, his son-in-law, and a man of alto- 
gether inferior intellectual powers, made a very good one. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn was as industrious as he was versatile, 
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and desired, above all things, to go down to posterity as the 
greatest Judge of his day; yet his judgments will be passed 
over for those of Blackburn, Bramwell, and Willes. Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, neither of whom was indiffer- 
ent to judicial fame, and who were certainly two of the most 
‘brilliant men who have taken part in English public life 
during the present century, have been altogether eclipsed by 
their contemporary Lord Cottenham, a heavy man and a 
wretched speaker, who rarely had the temerity to measure 
swords with either of them in a politicaldebate. Of all forms 
of capacity, the judicial faculty appears to be the one whose 
strength is most difficult to predict before it has actually been 
tried. It is never to be found in perfection, except in union 
with many other rare, intellectual powers, and yet its full 
development seems often to be denied to those upon whom 
almost every other intellectual power has been lavishly 
‘bestowed. 





THE TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS. 


‘fFNUHE Trades’ Union Congress assumes more and more of a 

Parliamentary character with each fresh meeting. 
‘Indeed, it would now be doing it less than justice to compare 
its proceedings with those of the House of Commons. The 
contrast is altogether to the advantage of the workmen. Though 
the 157 delegates represent 122 trade organisations, having in 
the aggregate more than 467,689 members, the separate 
Societies varying from one of 30 members to one of 45,000, 
there has been no disposition either to abuse or to abridge the 
rights of minorities. The progress of the business has been 
uninterrupted either by obstruction or over-talking. The 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee covered very large 
ground, but little, if any, of it wandered away from 
the subjects which most nearly and legitimately concern 
the working-classes. The address of the Chairman of 
the Committee who presided at the opening of the Con- 
gress was marked by great moderation and good-sense, and 
the note thus given at starting has been maintained throughout. 
When it is remembered what Trades’ Unions were before the 
Congress was set on foot fourteen years ago, the improvement 
in breadth and grasp of view is very remarkable. We know 
of nothing in which Englishmen may take a juster pride than 
in the extraordinary difference which exists between the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress and those of similar bodies on the 
Continent. A meeting such as that which has been held this 
week in London, if it had been held in Paris, in Berlin, or in 
Rome, would have been made an occasion for a great display 
of Socialist fireworks. The wildest conceptions of economy 
and politics, of morality and religion, would have been received 
with undiscriminating applause, and the resolutions of the 
Congress would have borne a close likeness to the collective 
judgments of a lunatic asylum. In London, the first act of 
the Congress was to express its horror and detestation of the 
attempt to assassinate President Garfield. It may be doubted 
whether on the Continent the fact that President Garfield is 
‘the Chief of the State would not have been looked upon as 
annulling any claim to sympathy that his personal virtues 
might have given him. The temper of foreign workmen is 
‘too often one of an almost Nihilist hostility to all existing 
institutions. The temper of English workmen is one of 
rational criticism. They may not always distribute their 
praise and blame with entire knowledge or exact justice, but 
they, at least, intend to do so. They do not start with an 
assumption that everything which is, is wrong, or that every 
person who claims obedience from others theoretically deserves 
death, and may think himself fortunate if he is allowed to 
live. 

The address of the provisional Chairman laid great stress 
on the importance of not converting the Union into political 
organisations. He should regard it, he said, as one of the 
worst calamities that could befall Trades’ Unionists, if they 
allowed themselves, under any pretence whatever, to be drawn 
into the contentions of mere Party politics. Mr. Crawford 
was able to point, with just satisfaction, to the disproof 
which experience has given to Mr. Lowe’s prediction on 
this head. ‘Once give workmen votes,” he said, “ and 
the machinery is ready to launch those votes in one com- 
pact mass upon the property and the institutions of the 
country.” The workman have had votes for some fourteen 
years, and the property and institutions of the country are 
still unassailed. ‘ Working men,” said Mr. Crawford, * do 
not claim to be above the liability of mistake, but they do 
claim, in their collective capacity, as a class, to prefer the 





welfare of their country under a reign of just law to its injur 
by spoliation on the one hand Ms 
y spoliation on the one hand, or oppression on the other. 

Just compare this declaration with the language of Continental 
workmen. English working-men may be wrong in their 
judgment of what the welfare of their country demands: 
they may be led by ignorance or prejudice to think that what 
is really spoliation is a reign of just law. But though 
they may be wrong in the specific application of the 
principle, they are right in the principle; whereas, Con- 
tinental working-men are wrong in the principle itself, 
Their conception of the welfare of their country ordinarily con- 
templates the welfare of their own class, and of no other. Class 
is greater and closer to them than country. They are Socialists 
or Collectivists, or Communists, before they are Frenchmen “ 
Germans. Of course, there are many to whom this description 
does not apply; numerically, perhaps, the exceptions exceed 
the rule. But the rule holds good of the leaders of the men 
who give the tone to the rest, and decide the direction in which 
the force they wield shall be exerted. The address of Mr. 
Coulson, the President for the year, was more political than 
Mr. Crawford’s, but we doubt whether it was so characteristic 
of the present temper of Trades’ Unions. The truth is, that 
with the ballot it matters very much less what the Jeaders of 
the working-men say on political questions than it did under 
open voting. A member of a Trades’ Union is a good 
many other things besides, and amongst these he is often 
a Liberal or a Conservative. As such, he tends to vote with 
his party, except when some overpowering class interest is at 
stake. This is tantamount to saying that he always tends to 
vote with his party, inasmuch as Liberals and Conservatives 
now-a-days are largely occupied in bidding for working-class 
support, and a working-man of either way cf thinking can 
always persuade himself that the interests of his class will be 
promoted by the victory of his party. Without the ballot, 
this state of things would have been much less assured. There 
would have been a disposition to use the organisation of the 
Trades’ Unions for the purposes their leaders thought important, 
and when the leaders happened to be of one mind upon party 
politics, it would have been easy to represent victory of a par- 
ticular party as an essential part of the end which the Trades’ 
Unions ought to keep in view. Possibly the strain would 
in the end have been too great, and we might even 
have seen two Trades’ Union Congresses sitting at the same 
time, one representing the Liberal Unions, and the other the 
Conservative Unions. But it is far better that the organisa- 
tion of the working-classes should not be subjected to this 
strain, and that, as now, the influence of a Trades’ Union in 
political matters should be, like the influence of any one else, the 
result of the force, or apparent force, of his arguments, and 
the weight of his character. 

The practical temper of the working-men is further shown 
by their attitude towards the Magistracy. If the Congress 
had been sitting in France, it would at once have declared 
that all Judges, from the highest to the lowest, must be elected 
by the people, and hold office either at the pleasure of their 
constituents, or for a fixed term of years. Compare with this 
the resolution of the Congress voted on Wednesday. All that 
the delegates stand pledged to is that the way in which 
summary justice is administered gives cause for dissatisfaction, 
and that the Courts of Petty Sessions should be reconstructed 
on a uniform plan throughout the United Kingdom. No 
indiscriminate attack was made upon the Unpaid Magistracy ; 
it was admitted that the system of Paid Magistrates sometimes 
worked as ill as the system of Unpaid Magistrates. The only 
positive suggestion made was the very sensible one that what 
is wanted is a combination of the two systems. In every Court 
of Petty Sessions there should be one lawyer, and two men 
chosen for their practical, common-sense qualities. That is to 
say, all the best of the existing Magistrates—those who are 
really the salt of the Unpaid system—would be preserved, 
while provision would be made for the presence on every 
Bench of the requisite minimum of legal knowledge. One 
result of such a change would probably be that country gen- 
tlemen would more often study for the Bar. It might even 
be expedient to provide a particular training and examina- 
tion, which should be taken as a qualification for legal 
membership of the Bench. If the standard were fixed 
sufficiently high, the unpaid Justices who came up to it 
would often make better Magistrates than the Stipendiaries 
themselves, because they would unite in their own persons the 
two requisites of legal training and practical knowledge. Thus 
we find the Trades’ Union Congress proposing in effect not a 
judicial revolution, not even a merely theoretical reform, but 
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a practical adaptation of the existing system to modern re- 

uirements. This may fairly be taken as the most striking 
possible proof of the moderation and good-sense which Eng- 
Jishmen of all classes may be proud to recognise as the char- 
acteristic qualities of English working-men. 





THE REMEDY FOR UNPUNCTUAL TRAINS. 


HE dead season has opened most auspiciously, with the 
appearance of a grievance which is at the same time 
widely felt, acutely irritating, and easily discussed. Parliament 
had been prorogued, the meetings of the British Association 
were drawing to a close, and we seemed to be at last at the 
mercy of the “ fair-traders,” who were evidently determined 
to monopolise the spare columns of the newspapers with their 
grotesque but depressing outcries, when it occurred to some 
happily-inspired person to vent his ill-temper at the persistent 
unpunctuality of the trains, in a letter to the Times. The 
subject is not a new one, but its reopening at such an opportune 
moment has afforded a number of people a welcome occasion for 
expatiating with truly English zest upon their daily sufferings. 
A whole reservoir of pent-up indignation has been let loose, 
and the Zimes cannot find room for a tithe of the letters which 
pour in upon it, from correspondents of all sorts and conditions 
in every part of the country. When once a topic of this kind 
is started, it is, of course, impossible to concentrate the dis- 
cussion of it upon a definite point, or to confine it within 
reasonable bounds. Railway Companies have laboured so long, 
and so successfully, to acquire for themselves the enmity of 
the human race, that whenever any particular phase of their 
administration comes under review, public criticism is apt to 
be reckless and undiscriminating. The present controversy 
has unquestionably produced its fair share of frivolous com- 
plaints, but if there is one thing which it establishes more 
clearly than another, it is the scandalous and systematic in- 
efficiency of the Railway Service, upon which London depends 
for the daily carrying backwards and forwards of its regular 
army of workers. The tendency of the well-to-do commercial 
and professional classes to fix their homes at a distance from 
the scene of their daily labours, is becoming more marked 
every year. It is not, of course, peculiar to London, the same 
thing being visible at Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and in 
other great centres of industrial life, but it goes on in London 
with far greater rapidity, upon an immensely larger 
scale, and with much more striking consequences than 
elsewhere. The fashionable suburb has hardly come 
into vogue, before it is invaded and gradually submerged 
by the crowds of clerks, managers, and artisans who follow 
in the wake of their social superiors. ows of small 
houses are run up; the little shop-keeper and the corner 
publican spring into being as if by magic; the voice of the 
costermonger begins to be heard in the streets; and the 
countrified aspect of the place is irretrievably gone. This 
progressive deterioration of the nearer suburbs for resi- 
dential purposes has driven, and is driving, “City men” 
further and further from the City, and is making them every 
day more and more dependent upon the Railways. The 
merchant who was within an omnibus-drive of his work when 
his home was at Hackney, or Brixton, must go by train 
from Hendon or Chislehurst, and can no longer fall back upon 
a carriage or cab in case of accident or emergency. But busi- 
ness is quicker, competition more keen, and his time conse- 
quently more precious, than it ever was before. It is essential, 
therefore, that he should be able to rely, with reasonable assur- 
ance, upon the punctuality of his morning train. One has 
only to imagine the feelings of such a man, when he finds him- 
self boxed up for half an hour in a tunnel, or brought to a 
stand-still at the wrong end of one of the railway bridges over 
the Thames—incidents which, according to the writers in the 
Times, are of regular, and, in some cases, of well-nigh daily 
Occurrence on many of the southern lines—to understand the 
extreme and almost petulant indignation with which this 
correspondence overflows. 

The grievance is certainly not an artificial one. To a com- 
munity living under the peculiar social conditions which pre- 
vail in the Metropolis, the capricious irregularity of the 
Suburban Railways is only a degree less injurious than ineffi- 
cient police or imperfect drainage. It means a constantly 
recurring loss of time, loss of money, and loss of temper, and 
an immense and unnecessary addition to the friction of daily 
life. That it might easily be avoided seems to be abundantly 
clear, The causes of the evil lie upon the surface, and most, 
if not all, of them are of a remediable kind. The time which 





is lost at every station through the difficulty of finding seats 

for passengers in overcrowded carriages, might be saved by 

a more liberal and better calculated supply of rolling 

stock. A still more serious source of waste would be 

stopped, if the tedious process of slackening speed which 

is persistently adhered to on many lines were aban- 

doned in favour of the continuous break. In some cases, 

where the traffic has altogether outgrown the existing means 

of accommodating it, these comparatively simple measures 

would be of no avail, and there will be no real relief until the 

lines are doubled, as they have been on the great trunk rail- 

ways of the country, and the passenger and goods services are 

made completely independent of one another. All this, how- 

ever, would involve a considerable expenditure of capital, from. 
much of which there would be no immediate return ; and the 

prospect is not a very hopeful one, if the Railways directly con- 

cerned are left to take the initiative. The absence of any 
alternative mode of transportation secures for them, in respect 
of the great mass of their suburban traffic, what is, for all 
practical purposes, an impregnable monopoly. So long as they 
maintain a good understanding among themselves, they can 

afford to be perfectly indifferent to the grumblings and the 

curses of their suffering passengers. When once the four-mile 

radius is passed—and the villa population, as we have said, 

is constantly being pushed further out—the carriages 
may be as squalid and the trains as slow as human 

incompetence can make them, without sensibly affecting the 

daily volume of the traffic. In the case of the southern lines, 

which are the great offenders, there are additional impedi- 

ments in the way of a spontaneous reform. They have been 

constructed, as a rule, at an enormous cost, due in part to the 
high price of land in the densely populated districts through 
which they run, in part to the expense of the bridges which 
they have been obliged to throw over the Thames, in order to 

reach the centre of business. Their early years were thus in 
most cases years of adversity, and it is only since the “ Outer 
Ring ” has begun to fill up, that they have reaped the fruits of 
their sunken capital and become prosperous concerns. It is 

not to be expected that the Shareholders, to whom the luxury 

of good dividends is a comparative novelty, will be very eager 
to adopt a set of costly improvements which will in all proba- 
bility reduce profits for a time, and will certainly involve 

a permanent addition to the working expenditure. Until the 

Railway Companies feel that it is their own interest to move in 

the matter, it is perfectly clear that they will not move. It is 

contrary to all experience to suppose, as many of the corre- 

spondents of the Zimes appear to do, that anything will be 
gained by appealing to their humane instincts, or by pelting 

them with abuse. To borrow one of Sydney Smith’s illustra- 
tions, it would be about as hopeful a task to stroke the dome 
of St. Paul’s, with the view of soothing the feelings of the Dean 

and Chapter. 

It is plain, then, that if any effective action is to be taken, 
it must be taken from outside ; and the practical question is, 
what machinery exists or can be devised for the purpose? That 
a railway company is, in the absence of express stipulation to- 
the contrary, liable in damages to a passenger who has sus- 
tained loss through the unpunctuality of its trains is clear 
law, provided the unpunctuality amounts, in the language 
of an eminent Judge, to “wilful delay or reckless loitering.” 
But as a matter of fact, most of the Companies announce on 
their time-bills that they will not guarantee the arrival or 
departure of the trains at the specified times, nor be answer- 
able for any loss which may arise from delay. Conditions of 
this kind, which practically put the passengers at the mercy of 
the Company, are incorporated into his contract with them by 
a vague reference upon the back of the ticket, which few people 
read, and still fewer understand. It is a serious question for the 
Legislature whether such wholesale limitations of the Com- 
panies’ common-law liability as carriers ought not to be made 
void and illegal, but so long as the law remains in its present 
state, the remedy by action may be dismissed, as altogether illu- 
sory. Nor is there much to recommend the proposal that the 
jurisdiction of the Railway Commission should be extended, 
so as to include complaints of habitual unpunctuality. It is 
undoubtedly to the credit of the Railway Commission that it 
has made itself universally hated and feared by the Companies. 
But it is probably the most expensive tribunal in the country ; 
it is difficult to set in motion, cumbrous in its processes, 
dilatory in its conclusions; and whatever may be its qualifica- 
tions for the work which it has hitherto done, it is singularly 
ill-adapted to deal swiftly and effectively with comparatively 
trivial matters of every-day occurrence. What is wanted is a 
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Court which will be easily accessible, and always open; which 
will proceed in a summary manner, with the simplest possible 
formalities ; and which will be invested with plenary powers 
to enforce its decisions. It should not, of course, be allowed 
to take cognisance of isolated cases of accidental delay, but 
when satisfactory evidence is brought before it of systematic 
unpunctuality in any given service of trains, it should be em- 
powered to impose a heavy fine upon the Company in default, 
to be progressively increased from time to time, until the evil 
should be remedied. ‘There is no injustice in presuming that 
habitual irregularity is due to curable defects, and the public, 
which has handed over the control of one of the first neces- 
saries of modern life to the Companies, is well entitled to 
protect itself against the abuse of the monopoly which it has 
created, 








THE CRIMINALITY OF REGRATING. 

F all who read these columns, probably not half, though 
they are most of them educated persons, will be quite 
sure that they understand exactly the meaning of that word. 
They will nevertheless, we fear, have to learn it, for, unless we mis- 
take greatly, Regrating will shortly become a feature in daily life 
that will interest all men, and rouse once more the old question 
whether absolute freedom of dealing is indeed possible, in a world 
like this. Every housewife in England was last year paying 
more for her bacon through the system, and this year will pay 
more for her loaves. So abhorrent to the elder world, that the 
practice is denounced in the Old Testament as a grave crime, 
regrating—properly speaking, the engrossing of goods in open 
market, by an individual or coparcenary—continued almost till 
the time of the present generation to be regarded by the popular 
mind as a malignant offence. Latimer thundered against it, 
Spenser denounced it, it was declared an offence at Common 
Law, and down to quite recent days was considered an injury 
to the people—especially when practised in corn, salt, or hops 
—justifying insurrection. New ideas of the rights of dealers 
sprang up, however, food was not engrossed, owing to the greater 
extent of the markets, and the popular feeling died away, until, 
as we say, people have nearly forgotten the meaning of the old 
words, and the abhorrence of the device has come to be regarded 
as an antiquated prejudice. We shall see the old feeling revive, 
though, before many ‘years are past. At this moment, if a 
small ring of brokers in Liverpool made their appearance in 
Burnley or Oldham and were recognised by the operatives, 
it would take soldiers to save their lives; the American 
regraters are adding a halfpenny a loaf to the cost of 
every poor man’s bread, and even if there is not, as we 
suspect, a “corner” in butter going on, Messrs. Armour 
or some such firm may be adding a fifth to the cost of 
bacon. Nor is anything that has been done a fair gauge of 
what may be immediately at hand. So perfect is now inter- 
communication, so complete is commercial information, so easy 
is financial combination, so vast is the wealth at the command 
of individuals, that we speak most seriously when we say that 
we believe the regrating or engrossing of articles of the first 
necessity may be carried to lengths which will provoke insurrec- 

tions, and compel powerful States to act in earnest. 

Regrating has always been one of the quickest and 
most certain ways of making money, but till our own 
time, only Princes and Satraps ventured to engross actual 
food. The merchants confined themselves to smaller and 
less dangerous articles. A dye was bought up, as indigo 
was one year, without much profit, we believe, to the great 
firm which struck the blow—the world not holding indigo 
quite indispensable—or a drug was monopolised, till chemists re- 
fused tosellit. There are, fortunately, not many drugs for which 
science cannot provide an alternative; and opium, which is one 
of them, can be produced for medical purposes over half the 
world; and mercury, which is another, would demand enormous 
funds. The Rings do, however, play with scammony, rhubarb, 
and above all, quinine, their dealings with the latter involving 
sometimes a considerable cost to human life. Twice at least 
within our recent recollection they have mastered the market, 
have held or controlled all quinine, and have rapidly raised the 
price from eight shillings to a guinea an ounce, thus not only 
rendering it inaccessible to ordinary fever patients, but, what is 
even more dangerous, almost compelling the poorer chemists to 
use an adulterated drug. Even as it is, the patient who wants 
heavy doses of solid quinine, or of bromide of potassium, or of 
one or two other drugs, should choose his chemist, or the 








chances are he will get one-third of the dose prescribed 
Important articles, like quicksilver, have been repeatedly en. 
grossed, as, curiously enough, has one of the very smallest, canary 
seed. Canary seed is bought mainly for the pleasure of 
children, its cost is at any time not much, and forty years ago 
all procurable canary seed was in one man’s hand, as it also wag 
afew months since, the engrosser, in the second case, having 
the courage to triple the price at a stroke. He must have 
netted a fortune in a quarter, and if he will just publish his 
name for the benefit of bird-fanciers, he will have an jp. 
teresting quarter of an hour. These are trifles, however. The 
grand regraters are now striking at heavier game, and with the 
assistance of the system of buying “to arrive,” that is, of making 
future contracts, are threatening the food and business of whole 
nations. A Ring in Liverpool at this moment has control of 
all procurab le cotton, and has raised the price till the Lanca- 
shire millowners have collected votes, and have decided to stop 
their mills for a fortnight altogether, and then work half-time, 
They think that suspension of business, by limiting demand, wil] 
compel the go-betweens, who must have money, to sell at a reduc. 
tion—a calculation drawn too fine, particularly with all this warn- 
ing—but even if they succeed the misery inflicted on hundreds 
of thousands will be great enough perceptibly to affect the pros. 
perity of the year. Lancashire will be “ clemmed ” for a fort- 
night as by a universal strike, in order that twenty men may 
become rich at a stroke. Even that is nothing compared with 
the “corner” that exists in corn, and especially the “ corner” 
that might exist. It is known that speculators in America are 
holding back corn by enormous purchases till the “ elevators” 
are choked, the warehouses bursting, freight a difficulty, and the 
price some shillings a quarter above the level that would other. 
wise prevail. That combination may fail, because English agri- 
culturists have been over pessimist about their crop, and the re- 
graters may have to wait longer than their resources will stand; 
but next year they will come into the market with a larger Syndi- 
cate, better information, and heavier resources, and there is no 
saying what they could not do. England never has more than half 
enough bread, and France is often a tenth short, and in a bad 
year we see no reason why a Ring commanding ten millions 
of credit at five per cent. should not buy all corn “to arrive” 
for four months, run up prices 20s. a quarter, and make two 
millions sterling. The world could not pour its surplus to the 
centre of dearth in time, for it could not arrange transport and 
freight without three months’ warning. Indeed, we are inclined 
to believe that by long bargains bolder things than this might 
be done, and are afraid to say what, in our belief, are the limits 
of the possible. ‘There are articles, like coal, corn, and salt, in 
which an unscrupulous Ring, with really great means, by 
buying “futures,” might seriously affect the happiness, and 
even the safety, of nations. Suppose it held the flour of London 
for only one week! There is hardly a limit to the credit and 
the funds procurable, when profit can be shown on paper to be 
certain; the supply, even of corn, is a fixed quantity; it can 
always be sold, if the speculation fails, at cost price; and as for 
regraters relenting, they would starve the human race to make 
a million. The writer once, by an accident, had the means of 
personally remonstrating with a Syndicate which attempted a 
much more risky “ operation ’’ than even that the Cotton Ring 
is trying. They had determined to deprive Bengal of salt, and 
they succeeded—it was before the time of cables—in getting hold 
of the whole amount available for four months. So complete was 
their success in their purchases and contracts, that fortunately 
for British rule, it turned their heads with greed. They quad- 
rupled the price in a week, and the Government, foreseeing 
universal popular insurrection, took a step to be justified only 
by extreme fear for public safety, and though themselves the 
manufacturers, practically broke faith with their own customers, 
by publicly notifying that if the plot were not abandoned, they 
would sell their own reserves of salt at cost-price Not one of 
the group engaged could be made to see that he was personally 
responsible for all the misery that might arrive, or could sup- 
press his delight at such a chance of making a heavy fortune 
suddenly. It was all “legitimate business.” 

Now, was it? We have ourselves no doubt of the true 
answer, but there is hardly a more perplexing proposition in 
morals to make clear. The case is one of those infrequent ones 
in which guilt depends almost entirely or entirely upon degree. 
A farmer is clearly not morally wrong who holds back his corn. 
If he did not, the market would always be glutted after one 
harvest and starved before the next one, and there would never 
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be that steadiness of price which, in the long-run, is for the 


neral benefit of the community. The regrater is nothing but 
a very big farmer indeed, who holds back his corn. Nor can it 
pe alleged that he is wholly without use, that he is a need- 
less middleman, who, like a robber in possession of a necessary 
ferry, levies a toll which is all pure loss. He is the ferryman, 
to begin with, and he does, by making a constant and a rapid 
market, help on production and steady prices. The Illinois 
farmer could not sell direct to the cornchandler in the City of Lon- 
don, he would not know him or trust him. If, then, holding-back 
goods is not by itself an offence, and the regrater is in himself 
only a useful distributor, why does extreme holding-back turn 
a decent and useful trader into an offender against whom, in 
extreme cases, the law of public safety might be quoted? ‘The 
answer to that question is clearly that no man can have a right 
knowingly to inflict great suffering on his fellow-men, and more 
especially not to inflict great loss of life, for his own gain. 
Suppose a doctor to possess a mixture which was an infalli- 
ble cure for cholera, and in an outburst of the disease to 
charge a price which left all but millionaires to perish. He 
would have quite a right to charge a price, aud it would be 
all the better if he made a fortune, as an encouragement to in- 
vestigation; but to charge a prohibitory price would be a 
cowardly kind of massacre. The farmer does not intend or do 
any mischief, but the regrater who passes a certain limit, 
roughly stated as the profit which makes his trade worth while, 
both does it and intends it, and is, therefore, a fitting object of 
indignation, or, in extreme cases, of abhorrence. If he only 
inflicts suffering, he is a torturer for gain; and if he causes 
deaths, a murderer, and nothing better. 

Whether it would be well for the law to interfere with his 
trade is a still more difficult and perplexing matter. In ordi- 
nary cases, it certainly would not. The regrater has a func- 
tion, and a beneficial function, and it would be nearly impossible 
to state the limit after which that function might be misused 
till it burdened or threatened the community. It is quite con- 
ceivable, however, that regrating might proceed to lengths at 
which society would not be safe—that might easily happen in 
regard to salt, coals, disinfectants, and corn,—and in that case 
we see no reason whatever why a Supreme Court in each 
country should not be allowed to apply the old principle that a 
contract contrary to public policy and good morals is void, or 
even to punish one by the infliction of adequates fines. After 
all, if Governor Verelst and his accomplices did buy-up—as 
Macaulay believed, though we confess that we do not—all the 
rice in Bengal, and so cause or intensify one of the most hideous 
famines on record, Governor Verelst deserved death. ‘There 
is no limit in such a case to the right of a people, and the evi- 
dence would be upon the face of affairs,—the coexistence of 
suffering from hunger, and of vast unsold stores of grain. 


“PICKING UP” KNOWLEDGE. 

N replying to one of the most stupid questions ever put in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Mundella was reported to 
have said that he had never seen the National Reformer. 
Whether he had or had not, is no great matter, and perhaps 
what he really said was that he had not seen a particular 
number of it. That periodical may, we presume, be called Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s organ, and if to look into it now and then is an 
easy way of catching the tone of the muscular school of Secu- 
larists, it seems worth while for a public man to know some- 
thing about it. Who can know too much? In the August 
number of the Contemporary Review, Professor Plumptre quali- 
fies, in a foot-note, a statement he had made in the text about 
the respectful tone of the more recent anti-Christian advocacy, 
the qualification being evidently founded upon a little late 
study of the class of periodicals to which the National Reformer 
belongs. One is always being reminded by something like this 
of good Dr. Watts’s simple-hearted counsel in his book on 
logic, namely, that you should store your mind with facts of all 
kinds, in order to be able to find middle terms for your syllo- 

gisms. Who, we repeat, can know too much ? 

But this question suggests another. How can everybody 
know everything? And we may observe, in fact, everybody 
does not know everything. It came out, upon the Labouchere- 
Lawson trial, that Lord Chief Justice Coleridge had never heard 
of Mr. Corney Grain. His livelier predecessor frequently 
betrayed a somewhat surprising ignorance of things that were, 
So to speak, in the air. Mr. Carlyle, who was very fond of 





referring to Morison’s pills, never succeeded in spelling the 
name correctly. It may be noted, when a distinguished man 
dies, that the funeral sermons are, many of them, full of 
blunders,—not mere mistakes, such as anyone might make, but 
downright bad shots, which show that the preachers did not 
know how to take aim. These prove ignorance, but they often 
prove besides that, on account of some irreceptivity of mind, 
true knowledge was impossible to the speakers; they have 
“crammed” all of a sudden, and have shown the texture of 
their faculties in doing so. The Judges are, as a rule, wonder- 
ful fellows, but, in spite of the peculiar habit of “cram” which 
belongs to barristers, they sometimes fail in their estimates of 
men and things, for want of what might be roughly de- 
scribed as picked-up knowledge. Not long ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone admitted that he did not know what spruce beer and 
mum were. Most of us knew what spruce beer was, and journal- 
ists have, perhaps, more picked-up knowledge than any other 
class; but it is to be suspected that there was much searching 
of heart and turning over of cyclopadias, before the world was 
informed, in those buoyant short leaders of the next day, what 
mum was. Spruce is, or was in, say, the days of old Weller, 
supposed to be wholesome to drink, and good for cats and 
coughs, and it was and is sold in all public-houses; but as to 
mum, would Whewell himself have known what it was ? 

It is easy to see that the gift of taking in knowledge as you 
go along is a very different thing from that of cramming, or of 
study in the higher and better sense. It goes rather with 
“mooning” than with application and inquiry, though, of 
course, not with stupidity. It is different from the gift, natural 
or acquired, which Houdin the conjuror possessed, and conveyed 
to his son by a process which he has in a well-known stock 
quotation described. And though it goes with “ mooning,” it 
by no means follows that all who take life easily should have it, 
if they own in addition a certain amount of ability. For 
example, Lord Palmerston did not possess this gift. He would 
certainly have known what spruce beer was, but some of his 
speeches displayed just the sort of ineptitude that never exists 
along with the kind of receptivity we mean, and his pensioning 
poet Close stamped the ultimate character of his mind. If a 
man has the faculty in question, it does not matter how busy 
he is, or whether he isa great minister or a mere clerk—whether 
he dwells in marble halls or in small lodgings—somehow or 
other, he knows things, and puts them together. 

The disciples of Gall and Spurzheim used to have much to 
say upon what they called the organs of Individuality and 
Eventuality, and they were fond of quoting, as an illustration, 
Dame Quickly’s appeal to Falstaff :—* Thou didst swear to me 
upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-ccal fire, upon Wednesday in Wheeson 
week, when the Prince broke thy head for liking his father to a 
singing-man of Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as 1 
was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady 
thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the 
butcher’s wife, come in then and call me ‘ Gossip Quickly ?? 
coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar, telling us she had 
a good dish of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to eat some ; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound.” Here we 
have a mass of small observation and combination, of a kind 
which is essentially feminine; and women, of all degrees and 
forms of capacity, may have Dame Quickly’s gift. Indeed, we 
constantly hear that women are more quick to observe than 
men. But more quick to observe what? Discursive receptivity 
is not specially a faculty of women; they have, fortunately, less 
of it than men. Nor have they, in general, the scientific recep- 
tivity, or faculty of observing and combining, which stands at 
the pole opposite to theirs. Making every allowance for 
the peculiarities of the lives led by most of them, we 
find that, with all their faculty of observation and their 
sensitiveness of temperament, they are not remarkable for 
picking up miscellaneous facts. Nor are scientific men, nor 
administrators, if you take them off their beat. Nay, adminis- 
trators.and high officials are often curiously ignorant of matters 
on their beat, and just for want of this very gift of miscellaneous 
receptivity. There is many a lively journalist, with half the 
brain-force of, say, Colonel Henderson or Sir William Harcourt 
who could tell either of them things on his own line which he 
would get on all the better for knowing. 

Discursive receptivity of mind does not imply any incapacity 
for special studies, or serious energetic pursuits, of whatever 
kind—with, perhaps, one exception, namely, that of studies or 
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pursuits in which much has to be done before you come to the 
region of intellectual clues,—such, for instance, as chemistry 
or geology. For the end contemplated by Dr. Watts, it is 
necessarily a great help. Where it exists, there must, of course, 
be an incessant, spontaneous curiosity—a thing which is 
very different from restlessness or inquisitiveness, or the 
tendency which a servant who objected to her mistress’s 
visits to the kitchen, would call “poking noses into every- 
thing.” This ever-mindful, spontaneous curiosity is, in 
truth, a very difficult thing to describe, because there is 
no effort and no method about it; it is simply like a gift of 
scent, which cannot be laid to sleep, and which is a pleasure to 
its possessor. Whether it would be correct criticism or analysis 
to say that we must add a quick memory, is not obvious. As 
it does not involve what is called inquisitiveness, so it does not 
involve suspiciousness; and yet there must be a sensitive feel- 
ing—a sort of hankering for the something else that every piece 
of knowledge suggests; the new thing known comes with a 
clue attached,—how is it possible to stop without taking up that 
clue, and following it to the something else? Whether it is 
of present or any consequence, or not, is of no matter. If per- 
sons of this sort of faculty—insatiable spontaneous curiosity, 
a gift of catching at clues, a memory that takes in everything 
(whether it looks useful or not) and keeps it—could be utilised 
as assessors in any of the great departments of human labour, 
the result would be at least enlivening. Perhaps, also, some of 
the decisions given in the Law Courts would be more just, and 
some of the clauses in Acts of Parliament less ignorantly silly. 
But, of course, it would be difficult so to manage a competitive 
examination as to make sure of the best men. Very recondite 
questions are put to candidates, but the information required 
for answering them is often of a kind which does not fall into 
the lap of a discursive receptivity ; and there is not an examiner 
in the country who would think the worse of a man for having 
read the 7'imes all his life without finding out who Mr. Corney 
Grain was, or who would pluck him for not knowing that 
mua is a beer made in Brunswick. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———i 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE ELECTION. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—Will you allow a constant reader of your paper to ask 
you, with reference to the Cambridgeshire election, whether you 
are not a little hard on Lord Blandford? His retiring address 
indicated, and the article in the Cambridge Independent (quoted 
by the Pall Mall Gazette on Saturday last) proves, that he was not 
in the least unwilling or unready to fight, but that want of 
money was the sole cause of his retirement. I speak from 
experience in the matter, having been placed in precisely the 
same relation to the Liberal Party in East Sussex last year. I 
had written to the late lamented Mr. W. P. Adam, to ask whether 
there was an opening anywhere. He replied, suggesting East 
Sussex, I being the grandson of the Lord-Lieutenant of that 
county. Nothing was said by the Liberal Central Office about 
money, and I was afterwards informed that it was not the 
etiquette for the Whips or their assistants to say anything about 
expenses, unless application was made for assistance in that 
way, the function of the Central Office being to introduce can- 
didates where it was thought they were in request, not to inter- 
fere in any details of electioneering. 

It might be thought, perhaps, that it was easy to ascertain 
the probable cost beforehand. I reply that it was not so easy, 
in the first place, to ascertain this by correspondence; and in 
the next place, it was impossible to ascertain without actual 
conference with the leaders of the party whether all or any part 
of whatever sum was deemed requisite could be raised by 
subscription. 

There seems to be an unfortunate etiquette which forbids 
one gentleman to hint to another that he is not wealthy enough 
to meet the cost of “his” election, as it is termed, though I 
should have thought an election belonged primarily to the con- 
stituency, not to the candidate. All I could learn beforehand 
was that it was thought the financial part could be arranged 
without, as I stipulated, any begging from my relations in Kent 
or Sussex. But when I got down to Lewes, I was told that 
the agents had “ really looked into the thing,” and found that 
it “could not be done” under £5,000 for one candidate, 
£6,000 for two. One very able legal gentleman went so 




















far as to say that there ought to be “no cheeseparing,” to 
which I replied that if I had the management of the cheese, I 
would cut it in half! Finding that the figures, £5,000, were 
firmly rooted in men’s minds, and being privately informed by 
an eminent East-Sussex politician that a subscription would 
not “work” in East Sussex, I at once wrote to the papers that 
I was obliged, by pecuniary reasons, to withdraw my candi. 
dature ; and, of course, the Press, on the other side, expatiated 
on my niggardliness and the “ Liberal fiasco.” 

What I wish to ask you, Sir, is why it should be taken for 
granted that the present system of heavy electioneering ex. 
penses, extorted from the candidate himself, is part of the 
eternal fitness of things? Both in Cambridgeshire and East 
Sussex, the pertinent question might have been asked, “ Why 
did not the Liberals first decide to return their candidate free of 
expense, and dhen cut their coat according to their cloth ?” 

If Mr. Duckham was retwrned in Herefordshire for £442, why 
should not Tory strongholds like Cambridgeshire and Sussex 
be attacked for a like sum? I do not know what Lord Bland. 
ford thinks, but I know I take no small credit to myself for 
having drawn some attention in Sussex to the present scanda- 
lous cost (to candidates) of county contests.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 
Cobham Hall, Gravesend, Septeinber 12th. 


[The single reason for not reducing county expenses, say, to 
£500—which could be easily done by placing a polling-place in 
every parish or it eyery post-office, and prohibiting convey. 
ance—is that cheap county elections would let in tenant- 
farmers. If they knew their own interest, they would make 
the reduction of expenses their first demand.—Ep. Spectator. | 


CuirtTon, 


THE ENGLISH BYE-ELECTIONS. 
(To tne Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—It seems to me that in your issue of September 10th you 
lay too much stress upon the three English bye-elections that 
have lately taken place. 

I was in North Durham on the polling-day, and conversed 
with a number of people who were interested in the contest. 
They all agreed that agricultural politics had not the slightest 
influence on the result, and a perusal of the speeches of 
the candidates and their friends afforded ample confirma- 
tion of this view. The one subject that interested the 
constituency was coercion in Ireland. The utterances of 
the Liberal candidate on this subject were hesitating and 
half-hearted, whereas Sir G. Elliot spoke out boldly from 
the first in favour of the release of the suspects, and was lauded 
to the skies by Mr. Cowen’s paper in consequence. It was at 
one time supposed that many moderate Conservatives would be 
disgusted by the alliance between their candidate and the 
followers of Mr. Parnell, and that their defection would balance 
the accession of Irish votes. But nothing of the kind appears 
to have happened. The party which hounded the Govern- 
ment on to coercion a few months hack quietly voted for an 
anti-coercionist in North Durham, while their candidates in 
North Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire were violently attack- 
ing the Ministry for undue leniency to Irish agitation. As if 
determined to win at all hazards, Sir G. Elliot threw in a few 
hazy promises about Fair Trade, to lure the puzzle-headed 
electors, who believe that the remedy for a diminishing income 
is to make dearer half the things it will have to buy; and, so 
as not to alienate the extreme Radical support he might 
win by his Irish policy, he promised to vote for household 
suffrage in the counties. It must, of course, be held that 
all these promises fairly represent his political opinions, and 
if that be so, one may well question whether the North Durham 
election is the great Conservative triumph it is represented to 
be. At any rate, it has no bearing upon the agricultural situa- 
tion. Farmers’ questions were hardly mentioned from one end 
of the contest to the other. 

In Cambridgeshire, I was, to a certain extent, behind the 
scenes in the early stages of the contest; and [ can safely say 
that the blundering incapacity of the Liberal executive hada 
great deal to do with the miserable fiasco that followed. For 
reasons that it is not necessary to particularise, the Marquis of 
Blandford was exceedingly distasteful to the more serious- 
minded among the electors. It was a mistake to bring him out 
at all; but it was a still greater mistake to allow the contest to 
begin without proper provision for its cost. With a good can- 
didate, prepared to fight the battle to the end, there was a fair 
chance of victory. The contest would have turned entirely on 
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agricultural questions, and the great point at issue would have 
been Protection versus Land Reform. 

The Conservative candidate more than hinted that Free-trade 
was a failure; but in the same breath he stated that the argu- 
ments for it were incontrovertible, and would only pledge him- 
self to an inquiry into its results. It is true that he accepted 
the aid of Mr. Lowther, fresh from his Lincolnshire victory ; 
and we were treated to a characteristic performance by that 
dancing-dervish of the Conservative Party. But it may be 
doubted whether such an ally would not have been more 
dangerous to his friends than to his foes. The farmers of 
Cambridgeshire are not the best-informed people in the world, 
but they could hardly be got to believe that Mr. John Bright 
desires to ruin the agricultural interest in order that he 
may pick up estates cheap for himself, and that the 
Ministry that has just carried the Trish Land Bill is 
animated by no other feeling than an intense hatred for 
the occupiers of the soil. It should be remembered that if 
Mr. Lowther has won a seat for his party since the 
general election, he has also lost one. It is quite possible that 
with Mr. Bulwer talking a curious compound of Free-trade and 
Protection, and Mr. Lowther talking Protection run mad, the 
Liberals might have won the seat, could they have put forward 
a strong and acceptable candidate, capable of refuting in homely 
style the pet Protectionist fallacies. 

The North Lincolnshire election is, to me, the only significant 
one of the three. It seems to show, first, that the Conservative 
Party may very likely fight the counties at the next general 
election on the old cry of Protection; and secondly, that the 
farmers may very likely be taken in by that cry. Clearly, 
we must educate our food-producers. Some tons of whole- 
some literature, made very clear and startling to suit the 
agricultural mind, ought to be distributed in rural dis- 
tricts without delay; and the peaceful incursion of a few 
able lecturers would have a powerful effect for good. But the 
best influence of any would be the passing next Session, at the 
instance of the Government, of one good Bill for the thorough 
reform of local taxation and the establishment of elected County 
Boards ; and another, for the simplification of the laws relating 
to the sale and transfer of land. Even if the Lords threw them 
out, the farmers would see that the present Ministry deserved 
their confidence, and only required to be strengthened in order 
to do great things for them. At present, they are ina state of 
bewilderment, and are sometimes half-disposed to trust again a 
party which, under its present leaders, will promise anything in 
order to get votes, and whose prominent men (with the honour- 
able exception of the Editor of the Standard) do not appear to 
possess between them even a rudimentary political conscience. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rustic. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—Your article last week upon the above subject purports, 
as I understand it, to give “a clear view of the points at issue, 
and of the arguments on each side.’ Does it, however, contain 
any statement of any portion of the long chain of evidence 
which, after a patient hearing, convinced the largest and most 
influential meeting of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council which has ever been assembled? The writer of the 
article does not “in the least doubt the integrity and honesty 
of the Courts.”” He states, however, that it is proved “ beyond 
all possibility of cavil” that the “ Advertisements ” did not do 
that which the Judicial Committee says they did; and he de- 
scribes the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments as being “in the 
teeth of all legal authority.”’ This is plain-speaking. To find 
it in your columns has, I doubt not, surprised many an average 
layman who cares little for the technical points at issue, but 
cares much for the position of our highest Courts of Law. 

Into the merits of the controversy I do not enter. Both 
sides had the fullest and fairest hearing, before judgment was 
given by an almost unanimous Court. But I am honestly 
anxious to know whose interpretation of this most difficult 
matter would be deemed satisfactory by those who, like your- 
self, have a “ profound indifference to the ceremonial aspects of 
the question,” and deal with it “ in the interest of fair-play and 
historical truth, and in that alone.” The deliberate judgment 
of the highest legal authority has been fully set forth. The 
Ritualist gets out of the difficulty by denying the competency 
of the Court which has interpreted the law against him. I do 





not understand you to do this. 


Who is, then, to be the 
arbiter P—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. T. D. 





“FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN.” 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In the review of Miss Brook’s “ French History for English 
Children,” the writer remarks that the “story of France, as a 
whole, has been” only “ half told” before, and that it “ is prac- 
tically unbroken ground.” May I call his attention to a short 
but most comprehensive work by W. Chambers, published in 
1871, ‘France: its History and Revolutions,’ and which is 
essentially a history of its people, rather than of its kings ?— 
T am, Sir, &c., 


Middlesbrough, September 9th. Cu Pow, 





M. GAMBETTA AND FRENCH RELIGION. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Commenting on Gambetta and French religion, you 
intimate that reverence for One above man is antecedent to the 
tie which binds man to man. St. Paul seems to reverse this: 
“Tf aman love not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen.” The sense of what 
man owes to man is surely a larger part of Christ’s religion 
than it ever has been of any of the Churches. Pace Sir John 
Lubbock, the growth of this sense of what man owes to man 
is the most remarkable feature of modern times.—I am, Sir, 


&e., B. B. 





A MUSICAL WOOD-PIGEON. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
Sirn,—You may like to add the following to Dr. Littledale’s 
story of the musical cat. One day, during the severest part of 
last winter, a poor starved wood-pigeon was driven to find 
shelter in Sir Arthur Hazlerigg’s house at Noseley. It was 
fed and cared for, and was so well pleased with its new quarters 
that it seems wholly to have forgotten its wild nature. It now 
lives contentedly in a large cage in one of the rooms, with two 
doves for its companions, flies about the room when let out, 
and allows itself to be caught and fondled. But the most 
curious feature of its domesticated life is that when Miss 
Hazlerigg goes to the piano, the bird will perch on her head or 
shoulders, and hop about the piano; but if any other person 
plays, it will take no notice. Where did it get that discriminat- 
ing power P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuartes H, NEWMARCH. 
Belton Vicarage, Uppingham, September 10th. 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—lt may, perhaps, be interesting to some of your readers tu 
have recalled to their minds what Napoleon said of the letters 
and style of Madame de Sévigné. “ Her style is undoubtedly 
full of charm, but you gain nothing by reading her. It is like 
eating snowballs, with which one can surfeit one’s-self, without 
satisfying the stomach.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rugby, September 10th. Jane M. Ruoapes. 


POETRY. 
——_—>———_ 
LING HOLME: WINDERMERE. 

Tue rivers feed thee from the valleys round, 

And rills from clustering mountains, Windermere; 
And in thy wind-stirred waters moves the sound 

Of life from all thy sources, far or near. 

Thy deep, low murmurs to the listening ear 
Rise in harmonic echoes, and resound 
The pattering becks that from the far cliff bound, 

The roaring fall, the wind in grasses sere. 


Full-memoried lake! | would that this my soul, 
Or whatsoe’er in me is most of me, 
Could treasure ev’n as thou the echoes past; 
Learning a fuller utterance as years roll, 
Tender from tears, yet glad with innocent glee,— 
And Love, the first tone, lingering to the last! 


F. W. B. 
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THE CREED OF SCIENCE.* 


TERE are men of undoubted intellectual ability when dealing 
with scholarship, history, and many other matters of human 
interest, who are yet incapable of understanding, not merely 
the Differential Calculus or the Principia of Newton, but evena 
very simple proposition of Euclid. And there are others of no 
less ability in all these and other matters to whom the whole 
world of music known to Mozart, or Beethoven, or Handel, and 
to those who can appreciate these, is an utter blank. But if 
such men, conscious of their intellectual power in their own 
departments, feel something of contempt for the musician, or 
even the mathematician, as though they were mere dreamers, they 
—like George III. with his private opinion about Shakespeare— 
“ do not tell it.” And, in fact, they more probably are aware that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
their philosophy, and are silent from genuine modesty. But, 
strangely enough, our men of science, and of the various forms 
of positive investigation which claim to deal with facts, while 
they maintain the properly scientific attitude of modest and 
patient learners in all their own special subjects of investiga- 
tion, claim the right of denying whole regions of fact of which 
they—from an incapacity like that of the man to whom music 
or mathematics is an unexplored and unknown country— 
know nothing, and of treating as visionaries all those who re- 
cognise those other facts of which the men of science are 
ignorant. The manof science, founding himself on hisastronomy, 
geology, physiology, and chemistry, sometimes denies that 
there is any religious, moral, or social belief which has a reality, 
uuless it can be stated in terms of these sciences, and shown to 
be included in them; and then the man who knows as a fact; 
and not as a theory, that there are realities—real objects of 
rational belief—which do not come within these scientific cate- 
gories, is often disposed to retaliate, by denying the facts which 
the men of science have ascertained, and contemning the hypo- 
theses by which they are endeavouring to bring their facts under 
their true laws. Now, the aim, to a great extent successful, of 
the volume before us is to avoid both these one-sided methods 
of dealing with the facts of the universe. Mr. Graham says :— 

“T propose in the following pages to give the chief conclusions 
reached by modern science in the central questions of religion, 
morals, and society,—to state, in a word, the general creed of science ; 
and as the scientific faith may still be fallible, or of unequal degrees 
of credit, I propose, in the second place, to offer some comments and 
criticisms on some of its more doubtful articles, with a view to their 
reconsideration or revision.” 

The author begins by asking, “ Whence came the physical 
worlds 2”? By the condensation of nebulous vapour, according 
to La Place, Kant, Thompson, Helmholtz, and others; then by 
spontaneous generation, according to Haeckel and Clifford; 
and finally, by evolution and natural selection, according to 
Darwin. He agrees that these hypotheses are at least so far 
verified by ascertained facts, as to supersede the old notions of a 
mechanical creation at a not far back period of time by an 
anthropomorphic Creator; but he maintains, with much force 
of argument, that whereas all these hypotheses practically make 
the actual evolution of the physical world a matter of chance— 
blind, unmeaning chance—there is in the wonderful structure of 
the several parts of the universe, and in their harmonious 
adaptation to each other, abundant evidence—evidence of facts, 
not imaginations—that there has been, and still is, throughout 
the process of evolution a Design, a Purpose, and a Power which 
may rightly be held to indicate a God. We have no space to 
give the author’s able argument in detail; but we will notice 
presently what we consider a fatal blot on it, in his statement 
that he is ready “to give up the human attributes of person- 
ality and consciousness in the Deity.” 

Then, proceeding from the physical worlds to Man, the 
author first describes man as modern science represents him to 
have been, and now to be, through the several stages of his 
development, till he has reached his present condition. After 
stating fully the Darwinian arguments for men having become 
not only physically but morally what they are by the struggle 
for existence, natural selection, and inheritance; and how con- 
sciousness and conscience and the human virtues have been 
proved in many respects, and to a great extent, by the Evolution- 
ists to have come, by the slow processes in question, to be 
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what they are; he goes on to argue that these hypotheses 
do not explain all the facts. He maintains, with great force 
and with many illustrations, that individual men, rising above. 
and then leading, their fellows, have made us what we are, 
Before primitive man could make a step in advance from the 
condition of a mere animal, some individual had to invent the 
first flint weapon; to steal the secret of fire, Prometheus-like ; 
to discover the fruitful corn among the common grasses, and 
how to plant it; to adapt the skins of beasts for clothing; and 
to invent spoken speech. ‘Then have come the poets, the philo- 
sophers, and, above all, the mighty spirits who not only tried to 
discover, but did actually find out and teach men, the true way 
of life,and how they might conquer or bear the evils of life and 
destiny. Thus, he argues,— 

“The development of the human species, the civilisations of 
humanity, have not been accomplished by natural selection, as the 
Darwinian doctrine implies. The development of the human spirit has 
come from an innerrevelation to certain privileged individuals, arevela- 
tion of truth, of insight, of inventive power, of duty, of beauty; Visiting 
the soul unsolicited, coming none can say whence, not even the pos- 
sessors, further than that it is from the Unknown, from the Purpose 
of the Universe, that thus means and wishes to declare itself,—from 
God, and not from Chance. Natural selection has clearly had nothing 
to do with the deposition of the first germs of morality, art, inven- 
tion, science, or religion; and it has really had extremely little to do 
with the further development of any of these, or, by consequence, of 
mankind...... It has not been by the superior man winning in 
the battle of life, and then transmitting his genius to his children, 
who thus became the origin of a chosen race, that the great man hag 
profited either his species or himself...... He served men not by 
the hereditary transmission, but by the direct communication of hig 
soul. Often the man of genius did not win in the battle of life, 
rarely or never he transmitted his genius to his children, even if he 
had any.” 

In a chapter on “ Free-will,”’ Mr. Graham declares his sub- 
stantial agreement with Mill and Bain; and is, like all who 
argue against Free-will, obliged at every step to use language 
which assumes, or even asserts, that there is a man, an ego who 
exercises this free-will of which the existence is denied. Mr. 
Graham holds it to be a main argument against free-will in 
man that it involves the admission of the possibility of miracle, 
each being the arbitrary appearance and interference of a 
foreign power in the circle of natural phenomena. With 
something of the like fear of what the men of science may say, 
if he presses his own idealism to its proper conclusions, he 
winds up, and mars a fine argument for man’s immortality by 
admitting—we do not pretend to understand why—that 
* science has made out the dependence of our mind and pre- 
sent consciousness on bodily conditions, so far as to justify the 
conclusion that the dissolution of the body carries with it the 
dissolution of our present consciousness and memory, which 
are reared on the bodily basis. At least, it raises appre- 
hensions in the highest degree that this will be the case.” 
How immortality can be, in any practical sense of the 
word, without memory—that is, without conscious memory 
of previous relations—we cannot understand, or care to 
understand. It is true that those of us who have family 
pedigrees and family papers recording the events in the 
lives of our ancestors, feel a sort of continuity of interest in 
times with which we are not linked by having ourselves taken 
part in them; and if we imagine that in another world 
there are complete records of all that we have been here on earth, 
and that we are told that these records do relate to our former 
existence, though we remember nothing about it, this might be 
called immortality, in a sense. But this would surely be a still 
less “ scientific ”? hypothesis than that of the non-dissolution of 
memory by the death of the body, which Mr. Graham fears to 
accept. 

From man and his immortality the author returns to God, 
and ina succession of eloquent paragraphs states the argu- 
ments of Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Spencer, for an “ Ultimate 
Reality in the Universe,” which Ultimate Reality is in all 
essential particulars the God of Spinoza, and the conception 
which he thinks is “ probably that with which all thinking men 
will finally close, as the worthiest that finite faculty can frame 
of Deity.” But when he goes on to say that Wordsworth and 
Carlyle are among the men of imaginations of the grand order 
who have accepted it, we must demur. Carlyle never gave up 
the faith of his fathers in a personal God, and Coleridge, who 
knew the philosophy of Spinoza as well as that of Wordsworth, 
has told us that the latter was not a Pantheist. Mr. Graham 
goes on to say that theology must henceforth give up ascribing 
to God the attributes of personality and consciousness, which 
“imply the notion of limits and conditions neither of which 
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can without contradiction be applied to an absolute and uncon- 
ditioned Being,”—as though it were the same anthropomorphic 
error to assert that man is made in the image of God, as to say 
that God is made in the image of man, or that there is no reality 
in the theological distinction between apprehending and com- 
prehending God. With the like train of argument, he proceeds 
to discuss the possibility of the revelation of God to man. He 
says :— 

“Tt has been affirmed that men, or certain privileged men, have a 

special sense or faculty for the immediate and direct cognition of 
God as a separate being and personality, and that this sense presents 
them with a special class of intuitions, which are specially and par- 
ticularly related to the divine personality us no other intuitions are. 
..... + There is, say those who thus believe, a part, or side, or 
faculty of the soul—call it reason, imagination, illumination, religious 
sense, or by whatever name—that reveals God directly, as a mighty 
and mysterious power, it is true, but also in certain specially human 
or other important relations, as the compassionate God-Father, the 
Author of Good and of Grace, the Whisperer of Truth, the Inspirer of 
vision beatific of Himself. This religious sense the old saints and 
mystics had, Plotinus, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, as also the old 
prophets and holy men, and their modern representatives, though in 
less degree, still have it. It still gives them inspiration of the true, and 
aspiration to the good, intuitions issuing from the infinite fountain of 
goodness and truth, and yearnings again to it. And it is not to be 
denied as a fact that, throughout the history of theology and 
philosophy, we find a long line of saints and martyrs and 
mystics who were fully convinced that they had immediate 
cognition of God ; they felt knowledge of his presence or absence, and 
the privilege of occasional communion with him. ..... Nor have 
there ever been wanting representatives of both types of soul, even 
up to our own days.” 
No one can say that Mr. Graham has not, so far, fairly 
stated the Christian argument in its true form; but when he 
goes on to assert as fact that “those who lay claim to a special 
organ of communion with a personal Deity are becoming 
rarer,’ we must refuse altogether to admit the “fact ;” 
and when he proceeds to explain this Christian belief as 
a merely natural emotion, mistaken by those who feel it, 
we turn with greater respect to Mr. Mill’s words :— 
“When we consider that a gift, extremely precious, came 
to us. which, though facilitated, was not apparently 
necessitated by what had gone before, but was due, as far as 
appearances go, to the peculiar mental and moral endowments 
of one man, and that man openly proclaimed that it did not 
come from himself, but from God through him, then we are 
entitled to say that there is nothing so inherently impossible or 
absolutely incredible in this supposition as to preclude any one 
from hoping that it may, perhaps, be true.” 

In conclusion, we may say that this volume shows in a very 
able as well as very interesting manner the poverty of the 
higher philosophy of the men of physical science, and the abso- 
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lute need for something better than they can give us as the sup- 
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plement of their own science, which is so excellent in itself. But 
it is a pity that the author, in his desire for maintaining close 
sympathy with the men of science, should have been so terribly 
afraid of being taken fora Christian. And though the book is, 
in one sense, made very pleasant reading by its ornate eloquence, 
we have found that a careful study of it, page by page, has been 
something like dining upon bonbors fondants, while a more 
serious objection to such rhetorical writing is that it weakens 
the force of arguments which should he stated in strictly logical 

wg y log 
form. Nothing, for instance, can be less effective for real 
argument than Mr, Graham’s habitual personification of nature 
and science, — personifications ly indulgence in which, we 
suspect, he has confused his own sense of what personality is. 
JOHN INGLESANT* 

A “Romance” in the form of two stately and excessively full 
octavos is an unusual apparition. But the anomalous form in 
which John Inglesant appears, not inaptly expresses the anomal- 
ous interest which the book excites. Exception may easily be taken 
to the combination of history, romance, and philosophy, all of 
which are elements in its composition ; but Mr. Shorthouse has 
managed to blend them in one harmonious whole, without making 
his readers feel that he is dealing unfairly with history, or unduly 
weighting romance with the deeper interests of philosophy. 
ry : ; 

The book is a romance of the time of Charles I., and the years 
immediately following his death, and is cast in the form of the 
memoirs of John Inglesant, the working-out of whose character 
forms the most interesting part of a book, every line of which has 
its interest. In John Inglesant—educated and trained from his 
early years at the hands of the Jesuits, and moulded and tuned 
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from the first for the purposes they had in view—the author 
cleverly paints the conflict of a naturally frank and truthful char- 
acter, with the more artificial virtues of unquestioning obedience 
and blind adherence to a cause, however bad, once taken in 
hand, that the skilful training by these most successful of 
teachers had superinduced. 

The. book may be said to be divided into two parts, each of 
which covers a volume. In the first, the scene is laid in Eng- 
land, during the last days of the struggle between Charles I. 
and his Parliament. The second deals with later events in 
Italy, that took place about the time of the election of Pope 
Alexander VII.; while, interwoven with the later story, is an 
account of the Molinists and Quietists in Italy, whose short- 
lived fervour was crushed by the Jesuits, through the arrest of 
their leader, Michael de Molinos. Throughout the whole, how- 
ever, runs the thread of John Inglesant’s personal history, 
which is very cleverly conceived and skilfully blended in. Like 
real life, the lines of this history are both consistent and incon- 
sistent, at the same time. The natural bias of his mind is 
always contradicting the training of his yonth, while the train- 
ing of his youth asserts itself with all the strength of second 
nature at the crisises of his career. The effect of such training 
is worked out with thoughtful care. Step by step we trace the 
growth of the ideal, which is allowed freely to flourish, on con- 
dition that its redundancy is guided into the special channels 
that his instructor had in view. The unscrupulousness and 
flexibility which have often marked the Jesuit school are 
veiled, but not hidden, under the breadth of view and 
strength of purpose that have been some of their noblest 
traits. From his birth, John Inglesant was marked out, 
by circumstances and disposition, to be an instrument for 
helping to restore the Catholic religion in England, to which 
at that time all the efforts of the Order were directed. Left to 
himself in boyhood, his natural tastes led him into solitude and 
speculation. Cast among half-hearted Clergy of the English 
Church, whose real sympathies were with Rome, and among 
Jesuit Missionaries, ‘whose safety lay in concealment, his 
naturally noble disposition threw off the stain of deception 
which such association would have left upon any nature less 
frank and open. From his earliest years, Plato was his guide, 
—a guide he never wholly forsook, and whose teaching became 
the basis of his religious thoughts, and the standard by which 
he tried all excellence. This teaching is summed up in the 
words of the master with whom the boy studied before he came 
under the influence of the Jesuits :—‘ I have done my best to 
show you those hidden truths which the heathen divines knew 
as well as we; how much more, then, ought we to follow them, 
who have the light of Christ ? Do not talk of these things, but 
keep them in your heart; hear what all men say, but follow no 
man. There is nothing in the world of any value but the 
Divine Light; follow it.’ At the same period, by the same 
teacher, was laid the foundation of unquestioning obedience 
that became as second nature to John Inglesant, and led him 
into some of his deepest mistakes :—*I have taught you to 
clear your soul from the mists of carnal error, but I have never 
told you to act freely in this world; you are not placed here to 
reason (as the sectaries and prescisians do), but to obey. Re- 
member, it is the very seal of a gentleman,—to obey.”” An apt 
pupil for both commands, it is the reconciliation of these 
opposing principles which gives supreme interest to a character 
throughout whose entire career we trace these conflicting cur- 
rents. What, if there is no captain worthy to be obeyed ? 
What if a captain commands action contrary to such light ? 

Early in life, John Inglesant began to play an active part in 
the politics of the time. Designed by his father to act as an 
emissary between the Church of Rome, on one hand, desirous 
once more to assert its authority in England, and the Church 
of England, who, represented by Laud, and encouraged by the 
Catholic tendencies of the Court, was holding out an olive- 
branch towards a reconciliation, he was encouraged to withhold 
himself from joining either party, while sympathising with both. 
Possessing the confidence of both these sides, while belonging 
to neither, he was thrown into the midst of the conflict that was 
then raging between the King and the Parliament. As an 
adherent of the King, he easily became an unconscious instru- 
ment of the Jesuits in matters connected with the Irish Rebel- 
lion, which furnishes matter for some of the most exciting scenes 
in the book. Through his unflinching loyalty to the cause 
with which he was entrusted, he fell under the just suspicion of 
the Parliament, and was only saved from death by influence 
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brought to bear at the last moment. There is not space to 
follow him through his exciting career. Mr. Shorthouse is 
evidently very familiar with the history of the time, and has 
thoroughly grasped its spirit. Much of the story, however, 
has a mere personal relation. Shortly after he is set free by 
the Parliament, his twin-brother is murdered by an Italian 
intriguer, and the desire to revenge his death seizes posses- 
sion of Inglesant’s whole existence, and almost turns a 
brain which already had a tendency to mental disturbance. 
At this crisis, while his mind was full of his brother’s murder, 
and his whole nature was shaken to its foundation, he came 
across a man he had known in college days, but who had since 
then joined the Roman Church and was a monk at the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Douay, and who was destined more than 
any one else to counteract the influences of his earlier training 
under the Jesuits. In an interview with the man, Serenus de 
Cressy, by name, Inglesant, tells him “ shortly the story of his 
life, and his early partiality for the mystical theology; of his 
wishes and attempts; of his desire to follow the Divine Master ; 
and of his failures and discouragements, his studies, his Pagan 
sympathies ; and how life and reality of every kind, and inquiry, 
and the truth of history, and philosophy, even while it sided 
with or supported religion, still seemed to hinder and oppose 
the heavenly walk.” The answer he received is too long to 
quote, but is one of the finest passages in the book. Serenus 
lays before him “ the alternative which every man, sooner or 
later, must place before himself. Shall he turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of reason, and lay himself open only to the 
light of faith, or shall he let human wisdom and human philo- 
sophy break up the light, as through a glass, and please him- 
self with the varied colours upon the path of life? Every man 
must choose, and having chosen, it is futile to lament and re- 
gret; he must abide by his choice, and by the different fruit it 
brings.” But to John Inglesant himself, he gives no choice. 
*T put before you your life, with no false colouring, no tamper- 
ing with the truth. Come with me to Douay...... You 
shall engage in no study that is any delight or effort to the in- 
tellect, but you shall teach the smallest children in the schools, 
and visit the poorest people and perform the duties of the house- 
hold, and,—all for Christ.” ‘And then,” he adds, “I promise 
you, for I have no shade of doubt, that in this path you shall find 
the satisfaction of the heavenly walk...... growing ever 
more and more like to Him; and your path, without the least 
fall or deviation, shall lead more and more into the light, until 
you come into the perfect day; and on your death-bed—the 
death-bed of a saint—the vision of the smile of God shall sus- 
tain you, and Jesus himself shall meet you at the gates of 
eternal life.” We are told “every word that Cressy spoke went 
straight to Inglesunt’s conviction,” but he could not make up 
his mind to follow the advice. “He saw the path of perfect self- 
denial opeu before him, and distinctly, of his own free choice, 
he refused it.” Such a refusal, after the confession he had 
made, could not fail to leave its mark upon his life. It is left 
a little uncertain if Inglesant ever definitely joins the Roman 
communion. At the end of the book, he certainly is not a 
member of that Church, and this fact gives occasion for a very 
striking and clever comparison between the Roman and English 
systems, the pith of which in spite of the risk of being too 
lengthy, we cannot forbear to give. “ This is the supreme quarrel 
of all,” Inglesant said. “It is a conflict within a man’s own 
nature, nay, between the noblest parts of man’s nature arrayed 
against each other. On the one side, obedience and faith; on 
the other, freedom and reason. What can come of such a con- 
flict as this, but throes and agony?” He then goes on to show 
how the Church of Rome “ has based its system upon the pro- 
foundest instincts of human nature...... But to support this 
system, it has habitually set itself to suppress knowledge and 
freedom of thought.” While the Church of England is “acom- 
promise and is powerless to exert its discipline...... it speaks 
with bated assurance, while the Church of Rome never falters 
in its utterance ;” and to this there is only one answer, “abso- 
lute truth is not revealed... ... From the instant the founder 
of Christianity left the earth ...... this ghastly spectre of 
superstition ranged itself side by side with the advancing faith,” 
and the English Church is “ an agency by which the devotional 
instincts of human nature are enabled to exist side by side with 
the rational,and...... mankind will do wrong if it allows 
it to drop out of existence, merely because the position on which 
it stands seems to be illogical.” 


It will be seen from these extracts that John Inglesant cannot 





be read as an ordinary novel. The love parts of the book bear 
but little on the main interests. After an early attraction, 
partaking more of the nature of platonic devotion than real 
passion, when the lady dies he marries the daughter of an 
Italian Count, and we feel that the marriage contributes little or 
nothing to the lines of his life. The scenes in Italy where he 
goes in pursuit of the murderer of his brother partake some- 
what of the nature of melodrama. Incident follows incident in 
rapid succession, while, running through the whole, is the 
curious half-madness that every now and then borders on the 
occult. 

Throughout the book, the reader cannot help asking the 
question,—How much of this is true? That parts of the story 
are history, there can be no doubt. That the whole is true to 
the spirit of the times is also evident ; but most readers will not 
be satisfied with this. Private MSS. might easily exist which 
could furnish much of the story, but the public characters are 
too well known to make it quite fair that words and actions should 
be accredited to them, unless some kind of evidence is existing 
that they really acted and spoke in the way described. On the 
other hand, some readers will find this uncertainty adds a charm 
to the book. Where mystery exists, there imagination may 
have sway; and where stirring history is combined with exciting 
imaginary incident, and the whole is laid before the reader in 
language that is most remarkable for its grace and purposeness 
of style, it will only be rigid formalists that will cavil at the 
inevitable flaws that must occur in such an undertaking. 





THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE.* 
Tus book is one more literary disappointment. Its author, 
Baboo Shib Chunder Bose, an educated Bengalee gentleman 
—bred up by Dr. Duff, but not, we imagine, a convert—has 
the guarantee of Mr. Hastie, head of a great college in Cal- 
cutta; and, apart from that, is evidently a man of character, 
with a sincere wish to instruct his audience, a complete know- 
ledge of his subject, the social life of Bengal, and a full com- 
mand of excellent, though somewhat flavourless and formal, 
English. His object is to make the daily life of his countrymen 
intelligible to Englishmen, and there is no objection whatever 
to be raised to his facts, or his words, or his motives ; but never- 
theless, he has failed. He has produced a very good, though 
not very novel, description of many peculiarities in Bengalee 
society; has described, and described well, the present 
position of the Brahmins, the lives of the secluded 
native women, the external features of a Hindoo house- 
hold, and many native festivals; but his book will not 
interest European readers. He has made the usual mistake 
made by all Europeans in India, and most natives, of describing 
the points in which native society is differentiated from the 
society of the West, and not the points in which it resembles it. 
The reader, therefore, misses the link, and fails to understand. 
Englishmen no longer desire to know anything about Brahmin- 
ical ceremonies, or Koolin polygamy, or the religious festivals, or 
even the secluded position of women; but to understand what 
is the effect of those things, and of the ideas behind those 
things, upon the sixty millions of Bengal; how, those external 
facts being conceded, the men and women live their lives, and 
what thoughts they think, and what wishes they form, and how 
far they are happy, and wherein they seek pleasure or find 
pain, and towards what condition they as a multitude tend. 
They want the Bengalees brought home to them, not as a 
strange people, practising strange rites, and governed by un- 
reasonable prejudices, but as fellow-men and women, who laugh 
and cry, and hope and fear just as the English do. They do not 
want any more descriptions of Bengalee marriage ceremonies, 
but an idea of what married life is in Bengal; care nothing for 
narratives of Brahmin investitures, but much for explanations of 
Brahmin feeling and influence in the country; are not moved 
by sketches of funeral ceremonies and shraddhs, but by state- 
ments of the feelings by which those institutions are main- 
tained, and the effects on life that they produce. They want, 
in fact, to see the people as they are, and not their dresses 
and assemblages and meetings for worship. They glance 
at every book which appears about India with the hope of 
this, and they never find it. No European book that we 
at least are acquainted with—though something may exist in 
German, or still more probably, Portuguese —brings the people 
of Bengal home to them. For external facts, there is Ward’s 
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really wonderful book, The Hindoos, now out of print; and 
Buchanan’s Bengal and Behar, now, we believe, discoverable 
only in great libraries; and the Ethnology of Bengal, published 
under Sir George Campbell’s administration; and Village Life 
in Bengal, an excellent though limited sketch; and one or two 
other works of the same kind. And for European life in Bengal, 
there are a hundred books, all second-rate; but of native life 
there is no description worth anything, except as a catalogue 
may be worth something, till observers begin to doubt if there 
ever will be. The conditions necessary for success seem to 
men tired with waiting too numerous to be found together. 

The book desired, in the first place, must be written by a 
native. The Bengalee household life is so secluded, the Bengalee 
thought so separate, the Bengalee struggle for existence so 
complex, that no one not a native, no one who has not lived 
as a child in the women’s apartments, and as a man joined 
in all manner of native society, and comprehends without 
effort its dozen dialects—for in Bengal there is not only a lan- 
guage of the cultivated, and a language of the people, and 
a language of the mob, as in other countries, but a language of 
men and a language of women, a language of the priesthood 
and a language of business, a language which means what 
it says, and a language as occult as any slang ever invented by 
Parisian criminals—will ever give the world a truthful and 
complete account. This native must be an unprejudiced man, 
more or less sympathising with his countrymen, careless to in- 
culcate any moral, and indifferent whether his work produces 
for Bengalees any intellectual benefit or not. His vbject must 
be expository, not didactic. Yet while a native of natives, 
he must be outside native society sufficiently to see it in 
the round, and must understand what it is that Europe is 
longing to know, as apart from what he himself thinks worth 
telling. He must not weary us with the Doorga Poojah, but 
explain the condition of mind and the condition of facts which 
make that obscene festival, in a land penetrated by a subtle and 
grand, though erroneous, philosophy, even possible. He must 
be a man of cultivation who has lived among the uncultivated, 
and possess a genius like that of George Eliot for making the 
common side of life interesting, yet be absolutely devoid of the 
most natural and excusable form of vanity. For he must not 
write in English, but submit, after all his toil, to issue his 
work to the world through a translation by some Englishman 
who probably knows neither language quite so well as the 
author. Nothing is more extraordinary than the knowledge 
possessed by many Bengalee gentlemen of English, except their 
inability to write it as Englishmen would. Our author here, 
for example, Baboo Shib Chunder Bose, knows English perfectly. 
An Englishman who could write French or German so well 
would justly be proud of his attainments. Yet he has not written 
a paragraph without betraying to every one that he thinks 
in another tongue, and to students that, if he wrote in that 
tongue, he would have infinitely more to say; would put his 
thought racily, instead of smoothly; would lose a certain 
stiffness of mind as well as of words; would perceive that cer- 
tain platitudes are not so worthy of repetition, as when elevated 
by the foreign tongue and the sense of a conquered difficulty 
of expression, they appear to him to be. Writing in Bengalee, 
Baboo Shib Chunder would omit half this, though it is 
absolutely accurate English :— 

“In the event of the offspring turning out a female, the mother’s 
friends try to encourage her for the moment by their assurance that 
the child born is a male, and a lovely and sweet child, ushered into 
the world under the peculiar auspices of the goddess Shasthi. Such 
assurances serve very much to keep up her spirit for the time being, 
but when she is brought to her senses and does not hear the sound of 
a conch her delusion is removed, sorrow and disappointment take the 
place of joy and excitement, her buoyant spirit collapses and a strong 
reaction sets it. Thus in a moment, a grace is converted into a 
gorgon, a beauty into a monstrosity, an angel into a fiend. She 
curses the day, she curses her fate. But ‘such is the make and 
mechanism of human nature’ that she soon resigns herself to the 
wise dispensations of an overruling Providence. She gradually feels 
a strong affection for the female child, and rears it with all the care 
and tenderness of a mother; she caresses and fondles it as if it were 
a boy, and her affection grows warmer as the child grows. This is 
natural and inevitable.” 

It is quite possible that such a genius may appear. The Bengalee 
is the most observant of mankind, he is often as witty as a 
Parisian, he has from nature that faculty of the raconteur 
which so quickly develops into the faculty of the novelist ; 
and—though the assertion will seem strange to those who only 
know him when using English, a tongue not only different from 
his own, but with a different pivot of thought—he has, more than 





any other Asiatic, a felicity of simple expression, of unadorned 
narrative. Nothing can surpass the pathos which a Bengalee can 
infuse into a statement bald and direct as the evidence of a good. 
witness. The Bengalee writer will appear one day with a novel or- 
a biography which will be welcomed by all Europe as an addition: 
to literature ; but he has not appeared yet, for the essential condi- 
tions are not yet fulfilled. With every wish to encourage- 
such work, we cannot honestly say that Baboo Shib Chunder- 
Bose has made any serious addition to the English knowledge- 
of his people, unless, indeed, it be the account, novel to us in 
print, of “the Brother Festival” of Bengal, perhaps the most 
innocent, certainly the prettiest and most human, of all the 
popular festivals of the country :— 


“ Any social institution that has a tendency to promote the growth 
of genuine love and affection between man and woman, is naturally 
conductive to the happiness of both. In this sublunary vale of tears,. 
where unalloyed felicity is but transient and short-lived, even a tem- 
porary exemption from the cares and anxieties of the world adds at 
least some moments of pleasure to life. The Bhratridvitiya, or 
Fraternal Rite of the Hindoos, is an institution of this nature, being 
admirably calculated to cement the natural bond of union between: 
brothers and sisters of the same family. Bhratridvitiya, as the name 
imports, takes place on the second day of the new moon, immedi- 
ately following the Kali Poojah or Dewali. On the morning of this 
day, a brother comes to the house of a sister, and receives from her 
hand the usual benedictive present of unhusked rice, doova-grass, and 
sandal, with a wealth of good-wishes for his long, prosperous life, and 
the happy commemoration of the event from year to year. The 
brother in return reciprocates, and putting a rupee or two into her 
hands, expresses a similar good-wish, with the addition that she may 
long continue to enjoy the blessings of a conjugal life,—a benediction 
which she values over every other worldly advantage. The main 
object of this festival is to renovate and intensify the warmth of. 
affection between kith and kin of both sexes by blessing each other 
on a particular day of the year. It is a sort of family reunion, pre- 
eminently calculated to recall the early reminiscences of life, and to 
freshen up fraternal and sisterly love. No Ritualistic rite or priestly 
interposition is necessary for the purpose, it being a purely social 
institution, originating in the love that sweetens life. .... oe 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, the sister sends, as tangible 
memorials of her affection, presents of clothes and sweatmeats to the 
house of the brother, fondly indulging in the hope that they may be 
acceptable to him. On this particular day, Hindoo homes, as well as 
the streets of Calcutta in the native part of the town, present the: 
lively appearance of a national jubilee. Each of the brothers of the 
family visits each of the sisters in turn. Hundreds of male and 
female servants are busily engaged in carrying preseuts, and return 
home quite delighted. On such occasions, the heart of a Hindoo 
female, naturally soft and tender, becomes doubly expansive, when 
the outflow of love and affection on her part is fully reciprocated by 
the effusion of good-wishes on the part of her brother.” 


Those paragraphs will tell Englishmen more than the remainder 
of the book, and if the author had filled his work with such 
sketches, and omitted the slightly trite reflections—as he wonld 
have done, if he had been writing Bengalee—he would have 
produced a book that all England would have hurried to read. 





JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES.* 

Tus is in some respects one of the most unequal books that we 
have ever met with. It is an open secret that the Regius Pre- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford is no Porson, and the first edition of 
his translation of Plato was disfigured by many blunders. In 
his present venture, he has relied on the “admirable scholar- 
ship” of Mr. W. H. Forbes, Fellow of Balliol College, to 
supply his own deficiencies; and we are bound to say that, se 
far as “muckers,” as they are called, are concerned, the result 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. It is whispered, however, that 
Professor Jowett is stiff in opinions once strongly formed, and 
indications are not wanting in the second of these stately 
volumes that there may be much truth in the whisper. It is 
not, however, to deficiencies in pure scholarship that we shall 
have to call the reader’s attention. It is rather, in the first 
place, to that peculiar, and, if we may so call it, feminine logic 
which vitiates so many of the writer’s arguments in the field of 
historical criticism. If we are not mistaken, his cast of mind 
renders him to a great extent incapable of understanding the 
force of arguments which he has to meet, or of appreciating the 
irrelevancy of his own counter-arguments. The commentary is 
a mine of examples of the fallacy called ignoratio elenchi, and 
we shall begin by discussing one of them. 

Professor Jowett defends the authenticity of the eighty-ninth 
chapter of Book III. In doing so he sets himself in opposition to 
the opinion of antiquity, and, what is of more importance, to a 
practical consensus of the best modern scholars. Briefly, the 
case stands thus :—Two of the finest chapters in the history— 








* Thucydides. Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, 
Notes, Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1881. 
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chapters which bear so unmistakably the hall-mark of the his- 
torian’s genius, that if they had been found elsewhere as a frag- 
ment, one might say of them with confidence, Aut Thucydides 
aut Diabolus—are followed by one in which the strangeness of 
the language is matched by the forcible-feebleness of the thought. 
We quote two specimens of the latter, and we quote them in the 
translator’s own words, premising, however, that the original is 
not quite so absurd as he makes it out to be:— At such a time 
the life of the city was all in disorder, and human nature, which is 
always ready to transgress the laws, having now trampled them 
under feet, delighted to show that her passions were ungovernable, 
that she was stronger than justice, and the enemy of all above 
her. [This is indeed adark saying! | If malignity had not exercised 
a fatal power, how could any one have preferred revenge to 
piety, and gain to innocence?” (And this is an exaggerated 
platitude.) Is it conceivable that Thucydides, having just 
described with inimitable force the fearful change which is 
wrought in human nature by the mad excesses of faction, 
would have committed himself to a generalisation so false as 
the first of these assertions? And is it conceivable that with 
his knowledge of human nature, he could have assumed that it 
needed such a change to have occurred before “any one” 
would carry revenge beyond the limits of righteousness, or 
prefer dishonest gain to abstinence from wrong-doing? But 
our business is not so much with the objections which have 
been made to this chapter, as with the way in which Professor 
Jowett meets those objections. The scholiast says that this 
chapter was marked as spurious by all the “ exegetes,” on 
account both of its diction and sentiments. It surely was for a 
defender of the chapter to suggest some reason for this remark- 
able fact. But nothing of the kind is attempted. We are 
coolly told that if eighty-nine is an insertion, we may as well 
assume at once that the whole of eighty-two and eighty-three 
are also inserted by a later hand, and this, too, for the exquisite 
reason that the division into chapters was unknown to Thucy- 
dides. Verily, if it had been, this bastard chapter might have 
had something to say for its legitimacy. And, in answer to the 
charge that the language seems to be a caricature of Thucy- 
dides (we may remark that this is not exactly the charge 
which the “exegetes” brought against it), that “it is more 
probable that he should have been exaggerating his own style, 
than that a later writer should have elaborated so curious a 
forgery.” The probability, it seems to us, is all the other way. 
But Professor Jowett holds that “the thought, though obscure 
and involved, is weighty and comprehensive ;” and we are bound 
to say that on this point he has the great authority of Arnold 
on his side. Yet it would be easy, if we had room, to show why 
Arnold, with his own mistranslations ringing in his ears, came 
to retain his belief in the value of this chapter, while abandoning 
unreservedly his belief in its authenticity. It is no light thing 
for a commentator on Thucydides to oppose the united opinions 
of such men as Kriiger, Géller, Classan, and the “almost- 
always-right”’ Poppo; yet Professor Jowett does not hesitate to 
say that “chapter Ixxxiv. is, without any doubt, the writing of 
Thucydides.” We appeal from him to Mr. Forbes and Professor 
Campbell, and we more than doubt if he could get any of his 
own classical scholars to share his opinion. In any case, he has 
not attempted to confute, or even to parry, the arguments with 
which the élite of modern scholars have supported the contrary 
view. Like the Chancellor in Tennyson’s Day Dream, he, 
smiling, puts their questions by, and contents himself with a 
simple reiteration of his own view; and this, however unjustly, 
is the way in which the fair sex are popularly believed to argue, 
and is the reason why we have ventured to characterise Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s logic as feminine. It is a curious fact, too, that 
the opening words of chapter Ixxxv. are sufficient of them- 
selves to arouse the gravest suspicion about the authen- 
ticity of chapter Ixxxiv.; but no notice is taken of this, 
and if the expression is not unparliamentary, we must say 
that the omission (with one exception) of all notice of the 
enormous difficulties in the chapter is shabby. It is an omission, 
at all events, of a kind which deprives this commentary of all 
claim to be considered “ thorough.” 

In the next place, though admirably qualified to deal with 
philosophical topics, as was shown by many a beautiful prefa- 
tory essay in his Plato, Professor Jowett appears to be often at 
sea in handling questions of historical criticism. He is ex- 
ceptionally weak where Arnold was exceptionally strong. As 
an illustration, we shall take a passage where he is fighting in 
very good company, for he has Poppo and Giller on his side ; 





but the arguments against their view seems to us so cogent, that 
even if these arguments had not the support of such men as 
Kriiger and Arnold, they would win assent, we think, by their 
own intrinsic weight. In the well-known letter which Themis- 
tocles wrote to Artaxerxes, there occurs a clause which, so far ag 
the language is concerned, might mean, (1) that he claimed pro- 
tection, on the ground that he had informed Xerxes of the in- 
tended flight of the Grecian fleet from Salamis, and also that it 
was through his influence that the bridge of boats over the 
Hellespont had not been destroyed; or, (2) that he hed sent 
Xerxes early intimation of the line of retreat being open to him, 
as through his (Themistocles’) intluence the bridge of boats 
was not to be destroyed. Now, even if the message sent before 
Salamis had been a bond fide one, and dictated by genuine zeal 
for the king’s interest, it seems almost incredible that Themis- 
tocles would have ventured to claim credit for sending it. At 
the most, he might have urged apologetically that he had acted 
for the best, that he was sorry for the result, &c. But in point 
of fact, Themistocles does not take that line at all. He emphati- 
cally declares that it was to himself more than to any other 
Hellene that Xerxes owed his discomtiture, and as this state- 
ment can only refer to Salamis, it must inferentially extend to 
the message which brought on that decisive engagement. If 
further argument were needed, it would be found in the fact 
that Themistocles distinctly states that the service for which 
he claims gratitude was rendered when victory had already de- 
clared for Hellas, and when the Persian King was himself in 
jeopardy. Professor Jowett sees this,and says that “if Thucy- 
dides has not confounded two occasions, there is a slip of lan- 
guage,” a remark which may pass for what it 1s worth. But we 
have again to notice the feminine logic with which he supports his 
view. He says—and we can scarcely believe our eyes as we 
read his words--that because Thucydides elsewhere speaks of 
Themistocles as having done more than any one else to bring 
on the battle which ruined Xerxes (for tswse ra roayuare 
comes to that), therefuire Themistocles is referring here to the 
first message which proved so fatal to that monarch, rather 
than to the second, which, supposing it to have been true, un- 
doubtedly entitled him to the gratitude of that monarch’s son. 
It is strange, indeed, that the identical fact which induced 
Arnold to think that reference to the first message was impos- 
sible, should lead Professor Jowett to the very opposite conclu- 
sion. We have discussed these passages somewhat in detail, in 
order to give the reader an opportunity of judging for himself 
whether our criticism is fair. If he thinks that it is, he may 
take our word for it that there are not a few other interpreta- 
tions adopted in this commentary to which similar objections 
might be made. But we have said that Professor Jowett’s 
work is most unequal, and it follows, therefore, that a great deal 
of his commentary is, in our opinion, very good. And such is, 
indeed, the case. The critic who carps is bound, we hold, 
to give reasons for his carping; he may be permitted 
to praise en bloc. We venture to say, therefore, that no 
better English commentary on ‘Thucydides has hitherto been 
published; and that the Master of Balliol, although he has 
essayed a task for which he is not pre-eminently well qualified, 
has still done enough to deserve the grateful acknowledgments 
of all lovers of Greek literature. We cannot, however, leave 
his commentary without a parting shot. In the preface prefer- 
ence is given—not quite justly, we fancy—to Poppo, above all 
other editors of Thucydides, for “ Poppo,” we are told, “ has the 
great merit of being almost always right.” If this last propo- 
sition were true, it ought to follow, that as the day the night, 
Professor Jowett is something more than almost always right. 
But to ensure the correctness of such an inference, it is neces- 
sary that he should, at least, always follow Poppo, when Poppo 
himself is right. He declined to do so, as we have seen, in a 
matter of such plain sailing as the authenticity of iii., 84, and 
we shall leave the reader to draw for himself the conclusion 
which so readily suggests itself. 

The translation is much less open to the charge of being un- 
equal than the commentary. At times, we are disappointed by 
some bald or flat expression, and more often, we think, than 
was necessary the sentences are marked by the same monotonous 
rhythm. But on the whole, we must pronounce it an excellent 
translation. It is beyond all question by far the best English 
version of Thucydides extant, and we do not think that it will 
be soon, if ever, superseded. If we made any general remark 
of a disparaging kind upon it, we should say that it does not 
sufficiently reflect the style and colouring of the original. But 
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criticism of this sort is impertinent and futile, unless we were 
prepared—as we certainly are not—“ hic et nunc’’—to show how 
that desirable consummation could be effected. All that we 
can do—all, in fact, that we are justified in doing—is to hint that 
the translator is rather too fond of giving us a neat little para- 
phrase, instead of a rough and vigorous, but well-thought out 
and more literal rendering of many of the more than ordinarily 
difficult phrases and sentences. But the translation, we repeat 
most emphatically, is a good one; and we quote with pleasure 
the following passage from the so-called “ Melian Controversy,” 
as a very fair sample of the whole version :— 

‘ As for the Gods, we expect to have quite as much of their favour 
as you; for we are not claiming anything which goes beyond common 
opinion about divine, or men’s desires about human things. Yor of 
the Gods, we believe—and of men, we know—that, by a law of their 
nature, wherever they can rule, they will. This law was not made by 
us, as we are not the first who have acted upon it; we did but in- 
herit it, and shall bequeath it to all time, and we know that you and 
all mankind, if you were as strong as we are, would do as we do. So 
much for the Gods; we have told you why we expect to stand as high 
in their good opinion as you do, And then, as to the Lacedeemonians. 
When you imagine that out of very shame they will assist you, we 
admire the simplicity of your idea, but we do not envy you the folly 
of it. The Lacedzemonians are exceedingly virtuous among them- 
selves, and according to their national standard of morality. But, 
in respect of their dealings with others, although many things 
might be said, a word is enough to describe them,—of all men 
whom we know, they are the most notorious for identifying what 
is pleasant with what is honourable, and what is expedient with 
what is just. But how inconsistent is such a character with your 
present blind hopes of deliverance !” 

Brief as our notice has been of the first and incomparably the 
better of the volumes before us, we think it sufficient, on the 
ground that good wine needs no bush. We wish, too, before we 
conclude, to say a word or two about Thucydides himself, and a 
word or two about what we think we may fairly call the “ Irony 
of Jowett.” We do not propose for a moment to inflict upon 
our readers a panegyric on the literary merits of the world- 
renowned History '‘t!'o parody a sentence from Macaulay, Bos- 
well is not more certainly the prince of biographers than Thucy- 
dides is the prince of historians,—it is Eclipse first, and the 
rest nowhere. But we imagine that Professor Jowett goes a little 
too far, when he says that the son of Olorus “stands absolutely 
alone among the historians, not only of Hellas, but of the 
world, in his impartiality of love and truth.” Inferior, immea- 
surably inferior as Thirlwall is to Thucydides in point of genius, 
as regards impartiality and love of truth, the Englishman is at 
least the equal of the Athenian. We reject Grote’s notion that 
Thucydides is unfair to Cleon, and we think that Arnold’s sus- 
picion that he was too partial to Antiphon is due to a misunder- 
standing of the historian’s words. But there is one well-known 
incident in the History, where Thucydides has left himself open, 
though not in the worst sense of the phrase, to the charge of 
suppressio veri. We refer, of course, to the events which led to 
his banishment. He failed, to put it very briefly, to do what 
was expected from him, just as Byng failed. The English shot 
their Admiral, most unjustly; the Athenians banished their 
General,—and to the present hour it remains an impenetrable 
secret whether he deserved his fate or no. That this should be 
the case lies entirely at his own door. He refused to open his 
lips, and men have not unnaturally been found who regard his 
silence with suspicion. All this is as old as the hills, and as 
we have no hypothesis of our own to propound, we should not 
repeat it, were it not for the extraordinary ground on which 
Professor Jowett denies that this strange taciturnity is suspi- 
cious :—“ It must be remembered,” he says, “ that Thucydides 
had the facts at his disposal, and could have given to posterity 
any version of them that he pleased.” Could he? We waive 
the inconsistency, we might almost say the immorality, of such 
an unmerited libel on the truthfulness of the great examplar 
of historical fidelity? But was it open to Thucydides 
to put a false version of the facts, in a book that was to be 
xtiywm tc obei? It is extremely probable that these famous words 
refer to a book that was to be kept and read and read again by 
its possessor, rather than to any anticipation of such a book’s 
immortality ; and as the banishment of the author was a thing 
not done in a corner, the first possessors of the volume must 
have been pretty good judges of its justice. The utterly foolish 
and unjust way in which the Athenian democracy of those days 
treated Alcibiades gives us reasonable grounds for suspecting 
that Thucydides was as harshly treated as Byng was. On the 
other hand, the numerous and deplorable instances of the failure 
of literary men in active life make it very probable that 
Thucydides may have shown enough incapacity to deserve as 





well as ensure-his punishment. If Cleon had escaped alive 
from Amphipolis, who can doubt what his fate would have 
been? But as to Thucydides, we have not a particle of evidence 
to enable us to form an opinion, one way ortheother. Only we 
scout Professor Jowett’s suggestion, as we have already said, 
as a libel, and we think that on reconsideration he will feel 
that it is so himself. 

We have left ourselves far less space than we had looked for 
to comment on the “ Irony of Jowett.” It would of itself form 
a subject for an essay, and cannot be dealt with satisfactorily 
in the few lines which are all that we can spare for it. It shows 
itself most charmingly and consciously, we believe (though this, 
of course, would be denied), in the last page of the essay, on 
“Inscriptions of the Age of Thucydides.” It is easy to see that to 
the Professor, in his heart of hearts, a Greek inscription is what 
the “ primrose by the river’s brim” was to Peter Bell. Far 
otherwise is the feeling of gentle enthusiasts towards these 
nearly always unimportant, and when conjecturally restored 
always useless relics of the past. But Professor Jowett is, or we 
imagine that he is, yoked with a gentle enthusiast, and it is 
thus that he speaks of his yokefellow’s hobby :— 

“Though we cannot rewrite the history of Greece out of her stones 

is it a small thing to know that inscriptions of the fifth century before 
Christ confirm and illustrate the great works of the same age? They 
bring nearer home to us Greek political institutions, the great 
struggle for freedom, the writings of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon. They realise to us the innumerable details of private 
life about which history is silent. They add to our previous know- 
ledge a few facts. They make an important contribution to the 
history of the Greek alphabet. And the investigation of them, 
especially on the spot, is full of interest, independent of the result. 
To be busy on Greek soil, under the light of the blue heaven, amid the 
scenes of ancient glory, in reading inscriptions, or putting together 
fragments of stone and marble, has a charm of another kind than 
that which is to be found in the language of ancient authors. Yet 
even to appreciate truly the value of such remains, it is to the higher 
study of the mind of Hellas and her great men that we must return, 
finding some little pleasure by the way (like that of looking at an 
autograph) in deciphering the handwriting of her children amid the 
dust of her ruins.” 
If the reader will carefully weigh each sentence in this really 
exquisite passage, he will see that the whole is instinct with 
fine and, as we believe, with conscious irony. Conscious cer- 
tainly is the irony which, in the dedication to Lord Sherbrooke, 
speaks of the ex-statesman’s “ genuine love of ancient classical 
literature” being “ sometimes dissembled.” But whether the 
irony which is manifest in the pages headed, “ The Greatness 
of Thucydides,” is conscious or unconscious, we cannot tell. A 
host of witnesses, and each of them a host in himself, might 
have been called, so to speak, from every age and every clime to 
testify to the greatness of Thucydides. The Master of Balliol 
calls one—Lord Macaulay. That he, of all writers in the world, 
should have been selected to crown the man who “ stands abso- 
lutely alone among the historians of the world in his impar- 
tiality,” is a proceeding so curious, that we must attribute it to 
the demon of irony. But whether the writer was conscious or 
unconscious that the imp was working in his brain when he 
made this strange selection, is a point which we must leave 
undecided. 

The great faults of this book are, as we have already stated, 
the logical fallacies in which it abounds, rather than any parti- 
cular deficiencies in scholarship. But mutatis mutandis, we may 
say of Professor Jowett himself what he has truly and finely 
said of Arnold: “ When a great man undertakes the office of an 
interpreter, he throws a light upon the page which the merely 
verbal critic is incapable of communicating, and it would be 
ungrateful to scan too closely his deficiencies in scholarship.” 





THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.* 
Tus is a book in which merits and defects are so mixed as 
almost to baffle any reviewer who, being by nature conscientious, 
wishes in utterance to be just. Were we to judge from its 
strong passages alone, we should pronounce it one of the most 
notable and interesting of recent novels; if from its weak ones, 
we should place it, were it not for its uniform good English, 
among the most common-place products of the circulating 
library. Dealing first with its defects, that we may all the 
sooner dismiss them, we cannot fail to note the want of con- 
structive power displayed in The Private Secretary. The 
author, as it seems to us, began to write before he had got his 
materials well in hand, and therefore, throughout. the book, he 
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is their slave, instead of their master. One interesting character 
and one or two admirable situations have been well thought out, 
but everything else appears to have been left to arrange itself as 
it would, the consequence naturally being a preponderance of 
coincidences, happy or unhappy accidents, carefully arranged 
improbabilities, and the usual incarnations of the deus ex 
machind. An absurd will has a good deal to do with the 
development of the plot, and the story is told in such a way as 
to bring the inherent incredibility of its provisions into the 
fullest relief. The whole action depends upon the folly of the hero 
in making a secret of an affair which demanded no secrecy, and 
we are left without any real clue to his motives for this purpose- 
less and almost idiotic concealment. Whenever an entanglement, 
or an escape from an entanglement, is needed for the purposes 
of the story, it is provided in the most naive and transparent 
manner ; we see the novelist adjusting his wheels and levers, 
and can, as it were, hear them creak when he puts a special 
strain upon them. We make no unconditional protest against 
the judicious use of coincidences, improbabilities, and the like, 
which form part of the recognised “business ” of fiction; but we 
do demand that they shall not intrude themselves upon us and 
efface the impression of vraisemblance, as it is effaced here. 

Another fault of the book is the utter want of freshness in 
the conception and grouping of the subsidiary characters who 
fill such a large space on the canvas. It is the melancholy fate 
of all readers and critics of novels to encounter so much work 
that is purely imitative and traditional, that it never occurs to 
them to complain of it, save in the case of a writer who, like the 
author of The Private Secretary, is clearly capable of better things. 
It is really irritating that any one who could achieve to so fresh 
and fine a conception as that of Hilda Reid should waste his timein 
dressing up such dingy puppets as the disreputable old schemer 
Captain Reid, the vulgar but warm-hearted Mrs. Scallan, her 
heartless and equally vulgar, but more polished daughter, 
Blanche, the good-natured, empty-headed aristocrat, Mr. 
Burrard, and the other stock models, whose every feature and 
gesture we have known from our childhood. In the treatment 
of them there is not even an attempt at originality; they are 
simply dummies, and are of the same use as the dummy at 
whist,—they do not play themselves, but hold certain cards 
which regulate the game of the real players. 

Apparently, the whole work has been produced for the sake 
of the one figure to which reference has been made, and no com- 
petent reader will fail to perceive that Robert Clifford’s private 
secretary, Hilda Reid, is a remarkably interesting and indeed 
masterly creation. To impugn the originality of this highly- 
elaborated piece of portraiture would be impossible to any fair 
critic, and we have no thought of accusing the author of borrow- 
ing from the stores of a distinguished predecessor, when we say 
that to Jane Eyre is probably due the first suggestion of the 
character of Hilda and of her relations to her employer. In 
Rochester, Charlotte Bronté created a new type of hero, and 
made him attractive to the heroine partly in spite of, 
but mainly in virtue of, certain qualities which no pre- 
ceding novelist would have thought of exhibiting as other- 
wise than repellent. She manifests her genius by depicting 
Rochester’s domineering manner, his unrestrained savagery of 
passion, and his almost brutal candour, in such a way that they 
somehow add to, instead of detracting from, the charm of an 
originally fine nature. In speaking of Hilda Reid in connec- 
tion with Rochester we do not mean to say that the later 
creation is even nearly equal to the former in power and impres- 
siveness, but merely that it is an example of conquest over 
difficulties similar to those which presented themselve to Char- 
lotte Bronté. To some extent the difficulties encountered in 
The Private Secretary are even greater than those encountered 
in Jane Eyre. The most obvious characteristics of Rochester 
have undoubtedly a romantic side, which supplies some 
foundation for a structure of sentimental interest; while 
those of Hilda have nothing of the kind. She is represented 
as beautiful, but her beauty does not seem to have been 
of that type which specially appealed to her lover; and apart 
from physical charm, there is nothing to excite, but everything 
to repress passion, in a purely business relation with a young 
lady who, so far as can be seen by him, is distinguished mainly 
by good business habits, unfailing reserve, a suspicion of satire, 
anda noteworthy ability to take care of herself. To depict 
such a woman with unflinching veracity and with no softening 
of the angles of character, and at the same time to represent 
her as inspiring a love which is made to seem natural and even 





inevitable, is a task of amazing difficulty, but it is performed 
here with the ease of effortless strength, and it is only on 
reflection that we perceive how great a triumph of subtle and 
delicate art has really been achieved. 

We are reminded of Jane Eyre, not only by the central 
character, but by the central situation in The Private Secretary. 
Robert Clifford, the employer and lover of Hilda Reid, is 
represented as in somewhat peculiar circumstances. He is the 
possessor of a temporary income of £5,000 per annum, but this 
income is forfeited, in the event of his marrying any one but 
his cousin, Blanche Scallan. Only a small portion of the 
money is spent upon himself, the remainder being devoted to 
purposes of philanthropy, and, during part of the time with 
which the story deals, to the support of Hilda’s two brother; 
one a delicate boy, to whom she is devotedly attached. Just at 
the time of the birth of his love for his secretary, Hilda Reid, 
his aunt and cousin, who have been living in America, suddenly 
appear in London, with the obvious purpose of reminding him 
of his engagement. Before he knew Hilda, he had contemplated 
it with indifference; he now feels that its fulfilment is impos- 
sible; but he knows no profession, he has not saved a penny, 
and it seems equally impossible to abandon his schemes of 
benevolence, to leave Hilda’s little brother to the hard fate from 
which he had rescued him, and worst of all, to drag Hilda her- 
self down to a life of inevitable destitution. He confides to her 
his love and his embarrassment, and pleads for her consent to 
a permanent union consecrated only by mutual love and 
fidelity. At first, Hilda is firm in her refusal. She has 
had no religious training, and holds no religious belief, 
and is free from conventionality of thought; but she feels 
that were she to consent she would be degraded in her 
own eyes, and ultimately in the eyes of her lover. She has, 
however, miscalculated her own strength and the strength of 
the forces brought to bear against her. She is proof against 
her lover’s pleadings, and even against his bitter reproaches; but 
when she has sent him from her side, she goes to see her little 
brother at the school where Clifford’s money has placed him, 
and there a plea is made which she cannot resist. Though a 
silent plea, it is more effectual than the spoken one. The 
agonised look on the face of the little boy—too young to under- 
stand more than that something is wrong—when she hints at a 
return to his old life, is too much for her; it is something that 
her imagination has not grasped, and she can hold out no longer. 
The whole chapter is a true and touching one. We quote the 
conclusion :— 

“© And now, good-bye, dear,’ continued his sister, stooping down 
to embrace him. ‘And, Arthur, darling, if, by-and-by, when you 
grow up to be a man, you should hear people say that your sister 
was not so good as you thought her to be, will you promise to re- 
member that what she did wrong was done partly for your sake, that 
you might get good schooling, and grow up wise, and good, and 
clever? You will promise to love her still, won’t you, and not to look 
coldly on her or forsake her ?? The child made no answer in words.. 
He could not understand his sister’s mood, that she, to whom he was 
accustomed to look up as the embodiment of all that was good, 
and kind, and powerful, should be asking his pardon and deprecating 
his scorn. All he could understand was that she was going away 
now, and that perhaps he would be left at school for the holidays, 
and that she was unlike her usual self, and unhappy about something. 
His sister’s tearful eyes, too, were contagious; he lifted up his voice 
and wept, as Hilda, giving him one more embrace, rose from her knees, 
and bidding him tell Miss Pasco that she would not be able to 
return to call upon her as she had promised, opened the garden gate 
for him to enter, and passed quickly away. Next day, as Clifford 
was sitting disconsolate in his study after breakfast, among the 
letters brought in to him from one of the morning deliveries was a 
small one, addressed in the well-known handwriting. It contained 
merely these words :—‘Come back, and you shall no longer have 
cause to reproach me with being hard and selfish.—H.’ ” 

The chapter from which the above extract is taken is a fine 
example of restrained strength, and the whole of this por- 
tion of the story seems to us full of very delicate observa- 
tion. The reader has learned to regard Hilda with such ad- 
miring interest that her surrender affects him almost as a 
personal shame; and yet he sees that it might have 
been a blunder if she had been represented as acting other- 
wise. The allusion to her want of religious faith only comes 
in casually and by the way, but it is a touch of illuminating 
art. Apart from considerations which could only appeal to a 
religious mind, the argument for her lover’s plea was logically 
unanswerable ; for the circumstances were such that by giving 
way to him she could injure none but herself, while she could give 
unspeakable joy to those dearest to her, and help and comfort to 
many more. We should like to have the sincere opinion of a 
conscientious agnostic upon this part of the book. The ordinary 
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reader feels that Hilda has fallen far from the lofty level on which 
her previous life has been lived; Hilda herself is represented as 
feeling the same to so keen an extent that our censure is Jost in 
sorrow; and we cannot think that the agnostic would feel other- 
wise, but in his case the emotion of disapproval or sorrow, 
though it might be psychologically explained, could not, it 
seems to us, be logically justified. 

We will not spoil the pleasure of intending readers by follow- 
ing the process by which the tangled web in which Clifford and 
Hilda have enmeshed themselves is at last partially disentan- 
gled. Enough has been said to show that there is in The 
Private Secretary a sufficiently strong element of human interest 
to make it well worth reading. Had it been cut down remorse- 
lessly by indicating instead of elaborating the minor characters 
and the superfluous incidents, it would have made a singularly 
strong, though disagreeable, one-volume novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—~>———- 

A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam.’ By Lady Brassey. New edition. 
(Longmans.)—Messrs. Longman have issued Lady Brassey’s pleasant 
and picturesque, though rather thin, description of her voyage round 
the world, in a singularly cheap form. It is only sixpence, with all 
its illustrations, and the calculation must be that the edition will 
obtain a circulation of scores of thousands. It is quite likely that it 
may. The narrative is extremely lively, and the appetite of the 
‘half-educated for chatty accounts of distant lands and strange scenes 
is insatiable. Weshall record the success of the experiment with 
great pleasure. 

The Little Masters. By W. B. Scott. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We 
are taken into one of the by-paths of the history of art. The “ Little 
Masters ’’ were artist-engravers belonging to the city of Niirnberg. It 
was under the influence of Diirer that this Niirnberg school of engraving 
took the lead in Europe, and among the chief members of the art 
coterie assembled in that busy, stirring town were the two Behams, 
Penez, Aldegrever, from Westphalia, and Brosamer of Fulda. These 
early German engravers drew art away from sacred and mythological 
subjects to the illustration of actual life,—or genre, as we call it. Mr. 
Scott notes Diirer’s love of the most minute detail, which was carried 
to such a length, that he would “record with his brush the cleavage 
and the fissures of a rock, so that a geologist would find his drawing 
satisfactory, and the ornithologist is delighted by the loving precision 
in his representations of birds’ wings.’ The “Little Masters” all 
came under the sway of the Reformation movement, and were hos- 
tile to the old clerical régime, the Behams especially, who had the 
repute of being Socialists and unbelievers, and were actually forced to 
quit Niirnberg. Indeed, theirs were thoroughly restless intellects 
and as such reflected the general spirit of their age, while in art they 
mark the transition from medizvalism to realism. Mr. Scott tells us 
as much as is known of their lives, and gives a brief account of their 
works, and his volume is illustrated with autotype reproductions of 
their engravings, taken from impressions in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. 

Records of the Past. Vol. 1X. (Bagster.)—Our readers, no doubt, 
lave already scen some of the translations of Assyrian texts which 
are collected in this volume, under the direction of the Society of 
Biblical Archwology. The name of the late Mr. George Smith is 
now a familiar one, and there is hardly any one who has not some 
notion of the result of his labours, in bringing to light some few 
fragments of a history that was supposed to have been irrecoverably 
lost. It is a little disappointing to find that perhaps the most com- 
plete of these annals, those of Assurbanipal, remind us of the battles 
between the kites and crows, and are almost wholly made up of border 
raids and stories of treachery and cruelty. We read, however, 
with some interest an inscription of Merodach Baladan IIL., 
probably of about the year 1340 B.C., which records a grant 
of land to one of his faithful Ministers, and which concludes 
with fearful curses against those who ‘“‘remove their neighbour's 
landmark,” quite in the spirit and nearly in the very language of the 
curses of Greek tragedy. We see, too, how widely diffused through- 
out Western Asia was the general tone of thought which pervades 
the Old-Testament Scriptures, while at the same time we cannot but 
feel that there is a superiority about these Scriptures that may be 
fairly taken to imply the presence of some higher element. The 
Assyrians, it would appear, recognised the Sabbath as having been 
coeval with the Creation ; and so strictly did they observe it, that the 
king was not allowed to take a drive in his carriage on the seventh day. 
We were hardly prepared to find that Scotch Sabbatarianism can claim 
stich very high antiquity. The “flaming sword which turned every 
way” of Genesis III., 24, has its counterpart in the scimitar of the 
beneficent god Bel, the slayer of the dragon. It is worth noting 
that the accuracy of Herodotus is, on the whole, confirmed by the 





Persian inscriptions, and in one particular instance he is proved to 
have been right in stating that the name of Cyrus’s father was 
Cambyses. 


In Spite of Fate. By Katherine Clive. (Tinsley Brothers.) —The 
heroine is an utterly reckless and unlifelike young woman, with “ the 
dark, luscious eyes of a Provencal.” She is the daughter of an 
English farmer; studies Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Thiers, and other 
unlikely authors; now feeds her father’s pigs, and now is the acknow- 
ledged beauty of an Earl’s ball. She has two lovers, between whom 
she oscillates; and is generally prepared to run away either with 
or from one or other of them, on the slightest provocation. They, 
on the other hand, never seem quite sure whether they are in love 
with her or with a plain-featured heiress, who is a secondary heroine. 
The book does not contain one single natural character, scene, or 
conversation, from beginning to end; and in matters small and 
great, it is made up of improbabilities. Any one who does not object 
to this may, perhaps, find it amusing, as there is a good deal of move- 
ment and incident. For our own part, we think it very poor stuff. 


A new series, “The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools,’’ 
begins with an excellent volume, St. Matthew, by the Rev. A. Carr, 
M.A. (The University Press, Cambridge.) Mr. Carr’s “Notes on 
the Gospel of St. Luke”’ are already favourably known to teachers 
and students of the Greek Testament. In both volumes the chief 
aim of the writer has been to illustrate the language of the New 
Testament from classical sources. The general utility of this course 
is evident. However far the Greek of the first century had departed 
from the Attic standard, a knowledge of the classical writers must 
always be essential to its interpretation. Another point of no 
small importance is gained, one which makes itself felt by the 
teacher. There is no Greek which so imprints itself upon the 
memory of a young student as the Greek of the New Testament, 
and it is important, in the interests of scholarship, that he should have 
at hand the best information about the differences between Hellenistic 
and Classical usages. The notes abound with illustrations from his- 
tory, geography, the study of antiquities, and the like sources. It is 
curious to contrast the bulk which they occupy, and occupy, it may 
be said, without anything that may be called prolix or superfluous, 
as compared with what was deemed sufficient for the schoolboys of 
This single Gospel occupies a volume at least equal 
The only question that 


a gencration ago. 
in bulk to “ Bloomfield’s School Testament.” 
occurs is this,—is it recognised enough that the capacity of the 
average English boy has limits, and these limits not by any means 
large ? 

American Nervousness. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Nervousness, thinks Dr. Beard, is the 
America had the honour of invent- 
It is a very familiar 


product of modern civilisation. 
ing it, but no longer possesses the monopoly. 
fact, both in this country and in Germany. It is not altogether an 
anevil. We have a list of signs which denote its presence. Some of 
them are grievous enough. But then, in the midst of such a dismal 
train as neuralgia, nervous dyspepsia, early and rapid decay of teeth, 
premature baldness, and other evils, great and small, we are startled 
by coming to “ unprecedented beauty of American women.” Dr. 
Beard is great on the beauty of his country women :—‘ The English 
beanties of national and international fame, at whose feet the Empire 
of Great Britain is now kneeling, in this country would be held as of 
average rather than exceptional excellence.” A nearer view, he 
complains, brings disenchantment. But he has a word of praise. “ An 
American beauty slowly approaching, an English beauty slowly 
vanishing, present together a picture of human beauty the fairest that 
could fall on mortal vision.” This is but a poor réle for English 
beauty to play, but it must be content. Let us hope that when we 
get to be more nervous, we shall also become more beautiful. Other 
consolations fall to the lot of nervousness. Longevity is one of them, 
if it is a blessing to prolong a life which is tormented by the in- 
cessant fear of death. We do not mean to treat Dr. Beard’s volume 
with anything like disrespect. 
At times, what he says seems somewhat odd. Many strange things are 
mixed up together, and there are traces of eccentricity and exaggera- 
But, on the whole, he is very interesting and instructive. 


It deserves something far different. 


tion. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Dulwich College. 
By George F. Warner, M.A. (Longmans.)—Edward Alleyn, the 
founder of the “ College of God’s Gift,” left a great mass of papers 
in the possession of the College. Among them were documents con- 
nected with the theatres which he owned and with the Bear Garden, 
his own correspondence, and the correspondence of his step-father, 
Philip Henslowe, his Diary, the Registers of Dulwich College, and 
legal documents concerning the Manor of Dulwich and other property 
which he acquired. Besides these, there is much else that came into 
possession of the College by means which it is probably impossible 
now to trace. The manuscripts make up many volumes; and there 
are several hundred muniments in addition. These Mr. Warner has 
been commissioned to catalogue by the governing body of Dulwich 
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College, more careful, it seems, of their trust than their predecessors, 
and he has made a quite readable volume in fulfilling his task. His 
“Introduction” is peculiarly interesting, not the least noticeable part 
being a very curious account of forgeries which have found their 
way into some of these Dulwich MSS. These forgeries seem to have 
been suggested by what seems an overpowering passion to a certain 
class of minds,—the desire for ‘Shakespeare Facts.” If these can- 
not be discovered, and every likely or unlikely source has been 
ransacked for them, then, it seems, they must be invented. 

Sanskrit, and its Kindred Literatures. By Laura E. Poor. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—Miss Poor passes over a wide range of sub- 
jects. She starts from the earliest literature of Brahmanism, and 
comes down to “ The Modern Poetry of Europe.” Without profess- 
ing to judge of the value of all she writes, we may say that she 
attains sufficiently well her object,—this being “so to interest people 
in the new discoveries in literature as to induce them to study for 
themselves.” She seems, indeed, to us to follow, without enough dis- 
cretion, the lead given by others in certain doubtful matters. It is 
certainly a trial to one’s patience to be told that Romulus and 
Remus are the dawn and the twilight. There really must be some 
line drawn, where this endless and wearisome application of the “ solar 
myth” is to stop. Apart from this question, we find that Miss Poor 
has studied her authorities diligently, and made use of them to put 
together a work of undoubted interest and value. 

Science, Experience, and Revelation. By John Coutts. (F. Pitman.) 
—We wonder how many more books will be written with a similar 
title, and with the professed object of reconciling modern science and 
its theories with the Christian Revelation. We should have thought 
that by this time the subject had been pretty well threshed out. As 
far as we can understand Mr. Coutts—and we must admit that we 
have not read (nor do we wish to read, if we may judge from the 
present specimen) his other works, which are, he tells us in his pre- 
face, necessary to a comprehension of his argument as here stated— 
we cannot see that he has contributed anything that can be called new 
or original, and we feel bound to add that he has involved much that 
was already perfectly clear in hopeless obscurity. We cannot in the 
least follow his train of thought. Sometimes we have the veriest 
common-places set forth in pompous, inflated language; at other 
times, we have what we can only describe as a strange rigmarole of 
sentences piled one upon another, the drift of which we are utterly 
unable to divine. The very title of the book seems to us absolutely 
unmeaning. “The inductive philosopher,” we are told, “ fails in his 
aspirations because the relations of the manifested creation only can 
be known by the intellect, and thus, of the essence of those principles 
which constitute creation, nothing can positively be known by man.” 
All that we can make out of this jumble of words is the very obvious 
truism that man has cravings which physical philosophy alone can- 
not satisfy. But how many hundred times has this been said in books 
of this sort ? It is really high time that such books should cease, 
for a while at least, as it seems that every muddle-headed person 
fancies he has something to say on the subject, and that, if he means 
well, he has a right to put what he calls his thoughts into a book. 
We are sick and weary of the whole thing; so, no doubt, are our 
readers. 

A very pleasing and elegant volume of what is called ‘The 
Parchment Library” is The Sonnets of William Shakespere, edited 
by Edward Dowden. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Dowden’s in- 
troduction will repay careful study. He entirely rejects Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s theory, which makes Shakespeare throughout the Sonnets 
the expounder of feelings not his own. He believes that “ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets express his own feelings in his own person.” The 
actual personalities concerned in them he does not further profess to 
discover, though he puts before the reader what has been more or 
less happily conjectured about them. A number of explanatory and 
illustrative notes have been added. 








We have received The Annual Register for 1880. (Rivingtons, )- 
A volume that seems quite worthy of the well-conducted and valuable 
series to which it belongs. It contains, as usual, a First part, with 
its two divisions of “ English” and “ Foreign History ;” and a Second 
with its more miscellaneous contents of a “Chronicle of Events,’? 
“ Obituary,’’ “ Revenue,” “ Budgets of Continental States,” &c, 


Macazines, Etc.—We have received the following for September : 
—The Burlington, containing the first chapters of a new story by the 












author of “ Boycotted.”—Catholic Progress—The Dictionary of 
Needlework.—Voim Fels zum Meer (Tritbner). 
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Tytler (S.), A Hero of a Hundred Fights, er 8yo .... ..(Isbister) 5/0 
Walton (0. F.), Olive’s Story, er 8vo ........ er. ‘(Religions "Pract a 2/6 
Weldon (D B. ), Chr onological TRONONS QUO, ovsncis soccneaosveciaiecsnes eect (J. Hodges) 21/0 
Wright (G. R.), Rudiments of Greek Grammar » new ed., l2ino.. wne(Reoves) 3/0 
Wylie (C.), A Treatise on Tronfounding, Cr 8VO  esssessecseeeeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvurTsipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PRGA civgnczsvincnve ésareesisvrsuaxtae’ £10 10 0] Narrow Column................. ve £3 10 O 
Half-Page... we 5 5 Of} Half-Column .... 
Quarter- -Page sandbesensdawansevaea ee 212 6] Quarter-Colamn 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- — Quarterly- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingd om ... © 6 vccs O14 3 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Franee,Germany, ... 110 6...... 015 3 
eens postage to India, China, &e, ... Pe a a ae 016 3 











It is piniiinaite onnantin that all widen for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres, 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, Scholarships, 
Prizes, Diploma, &c , apply to the Principal. 

NEXT SESSION, BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 


a. J. W. LORD, M.A., 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Senior Wrangler, 1875), is desirous of taking a 
Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare for entrance 
at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical Scholar- 
ships, or other Examinations. Terms for the Winter 
Season (including board), £150. For further par- 
ticulars, address DAVOS, Dirfli, Switzerland. 


WNOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experienceand success as a Master in some important 
Publie School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but wiih a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees. £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 





Sr GEORGE'S 
EDINB 


of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 


Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement, giving 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c, All applications must be made 
on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Hi B. COTTERILL, M.A. Camb., 

e as-isted by J. H. HALLAM, B.A., receives 
a limited number of pupils at Dresden. 
—Address, H. B, COTTERILL, Liebig Strasse 11, 
Dresden. 


One vacancy. | 


HALL CLASSES, 
URGH. 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE, and 
PREPARATION for EXAMINATIONS, 

CANDIDATES for the ST. ANDREWS L.L.A. 
EXAMINATIONS, and STUDENTS who desire 
assistance in an Advanced Course of Private Reading, 
may join Classes opening on October Ist. 

SuBJECTS—English Language and Literature, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
[talian, History, _ aaeaae Political Economy, 
Ph ysiology, and Botany. 

PREPARATORY CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY 
of EDINBURGH LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, and 
for less Advanced Instruction than the above, open 
on November Ist. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinborgh. 


GOLDWORTH, 
S. 


STATION 
The Rev. G. COTTERILL, M.A., late Master of the 
Lower School, Brighton College, PREPARES BOYS 
for the Public’ Schools, Terms, £30 to £36 a Term, 
according to age. The NEXT TERM begins Sep 
tember 19. 


BERNARD’S 
WOKING 
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AS T E RN A R r. 
FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 
and ART OBJECTS. 


BASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 
specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.” —Court 


Journal. Oblong demy ito, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3d. 


STORES 
LIBERTY AND ban 218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 











| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S FAST COLOURS: 


From 9d per yard. 





Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


CHINTZES. | Cc. HINDLEY ana SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair,and is always to be found 
in be nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 
world, 

LE AD | ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

9 is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contains no mine ral, acid, or gritty substances. 
_ Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 


NO 


APOLILINARIG, |"=* =eserrs seerammn 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





“THE QUEEN OF ‘The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS,” 19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown Syo, cloth, 6s. 
A SCHOOL . 
PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the ‘‘ Africa” Volume in ‘ Stanford's Cunimiiati of Geography and 
Travel ;" late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East-African 
Expedition. 


WITH COLOURED MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





GEORGE ELIO 


T. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. _Uniform and Complete in 20 


Volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in volumes of a 
convenient and handsome form, price £5, 


Contents :—ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 yols.— 
SILAS MARNER—THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—SCENES OP 
CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.—FELIX HOLT, 2 vols.—ROMOLA4, 2 vols.—MIDDLE. 
MARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols.—THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol.— 
JUBAL: AND OTHER POEMS, OLD AND NEw, 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS Sucu, 1 vol. 


Each Volume, price 5s, raay be had separately. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works,.....In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”"—Atheneum, 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations ea 
THE MILL ON THE FLOss. With Illustrations - as 
Fr.ix HOLT, THE RADICAL. With Illustrations .,, ove 
SCENES OF CLERICAL Lirg. With Illustrations ... po 
With Illustrations ... ove was 
ROMOLA. With Vignette... ee “e 


SILAS MARNER. 


DANIEL DERONDA. oe 
With Vignette., ee eee ace 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


With Vignette ... = 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition, crown 8yo, ds. 


JUBAL; and OTHER POEMS, Old and New. N 


crown 8vyo, 5s. 


3s 62 
3s 6a 
33 6a 
3s 0d 
2s 6d 
3s 6d 
7s 6a 
7a 6d 


New and 


ew Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and vince Edinburgh and London. 








A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s 6d each. 


READING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


A S E 


s 


for B I N D 
Price 2s 6d each, 


IN @ 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, P OPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — Chief Justice of England. 
C.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq. Q.6., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Exq. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing 


O’t,” “Her 


Dearest Foe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
[Just ready. 





The TURN of the TIDE. By 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and fall information will be forwarded on 


ER. A. NEWTON, Actuary and eaaage. 


application to 





ROBT. ROBERTS & co. 'S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lb, AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


A pure Solution. 


Sold by pa throughout the World. 





NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Coimmunications Direct. 


DIN NEF OR D’S _ Riritcuthimand Hoatache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


M A G N E S | A Safest aperient for delicate 
, Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Lady Marcaret Masenvir, Author of 
* Fascination,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MAN of the DAY. 


By the 


Authors of “ David Armstrong.” 3 vols. 


crown Syo, 


A WILL and a WAY. 


By Lady 


GeorGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Too 


Strange Not to be True,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW ADDITION TO 


** Ladybird,’” 


BENTLEY’S 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Immediately, in crown 8vo, 


The MYSTERY in 
GARDENS. By Mrs. J. 
Author of “ George Geith,” 


price 6s. 


PALACE 
H. Rippert, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 
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OLLEGE of PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING, Muswell Hill, London. Under 

eminent technical auspices.—For terms and pariicu- 
lars, write to the PRINCIPAL. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


XAMINATION of CHILDREN 
EDUCATED at HOME by Papers set by Pro- 
fessors of King's College and others.—For information, 
apply to Professors BUCHHEIM and DE LA MOTTE, 
King’s College, London; A. E. DONKIN, M.A., 
Rugby ; Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, King’s College 
School. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDO 


iN. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will begin on 
OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 28th and 29th, 

a School for Boys will Re-open on SEPTEMBER 
th. 


The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





ONDON HOME.—The WIDOW of 
a distinguished PHYSICIAN, whose grown-up 
gon and daughters are engaged in various Studies, 
wishes to MEET with a YOUNG LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN having similar objects, and desiring a refined 
and comfortable LONDON HOME. Pleasant 
surroundings, cultivated society, and maternal care 
are offered.—Address, “Mrs. L.,” 68 Belsize Park, 
London, N.W. RON 2 UE. 
CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN, 
an experienced Teacher and successful Author, 
ateceives ONE or TWO BOYS to educate with his own, 
for the Public Schools, or otherwise, The house is 
in one of the healthiest suburbs of London, and is 
enclosed in a beautiful garden of about half an acre. 
Home comforts and careful supervision.—Address 
in the first instance, ‘‘B.A.,” care of Messrs. 
Adams and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — 
ENGLISH HOME and TRAINING, with the 
advantage of education at the Public College, pro- 
vided for a Few YOUNG LADIES, by an English 
Lady, resident in Cassel. References permitted to 
rs. A. G. SNELLGROVE, 3 Park Road, New 
Wandsworth, Surrey; Mrs. SYKES, 29 Park Road, 
New Wandsworth, Surrey ; Mrs. C. WILSON, Glen- 
fouran House, Cheltenham,—from whom circulars 
may be obtained ; also from Miss HUTCHINSON, 26 
Hohenzollern Strasse, Cassel, Hessen-Nassau, North 
Germany. eon 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 

The School wi!l REOPEN on THURSDAY, Septem. 
ber 29th. Pupils PREPARED for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees from 3 to 
4; guineas a term.—For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 89 Gower Street. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8and9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


London. 
The SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 
13th 











One Arnott Scholarship will be awarded by Open 
Competition. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


Bricuton COLLEGE. 


PrincipAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL—Revy. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 
September 20th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RA.S., Secretary. 


S': ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistaess.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certiticated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Octoker Ist. 

For farther information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 
and GIRLS. 

The Session 1881-82 begins SEPTEMBER 22nd. 

Classics—G. WASHINGTON KILNER, M.A. Lond. 

Mathematics—Joun Briper, M.A. Lond. 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 


FINHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University acd Competitive Examinations. Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th. Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Ac'and, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam- 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 


~ 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 31 
Tavistock Place, W.C. 
The NEXT TERM commences TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 20ch. 


For information, apply to Miss HART Hor. Sec., 
86 Hami‘ton Terrace, N.W. 








NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been caress’ by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 3rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown, £100 and £40 Exhibitions, are 
open to all Perpetual Students. 

The two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke's P rize, the Thompson Medal, the 
Treasurers’, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and General 
Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House Physician and House 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for Board or 
Residence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 
3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 





TICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be held at the OVENS COLLEGE on 
TUESDAY, October 4th, and the following days, The 
Registrar will be present for tha purpose of matricu- 
lating Studonts at the Owens College on Saturday, 
October Ist, from 10 to 12, and on Monday, October 
3rd, from 2to4 p.m. Copies of the Regulations, &c., 
for Degrees will be forwarded on application, 

R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 





WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
Mrs. J. D. MURRAY, 110 High Street, has 
VACANCIES for STUDENT BOARDERS.—Refer- 
ences, Jacob Bright, Esq, M.P., Dr, Angus Smith, &c. 
Noe SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington, and Jermyn Street. The School will OPEN 
on Monday, October 3rd. The Prospectus may be 
obtained on application by letter to the SECRETARY, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. 
~) of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hy?res, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 








“‘TH0n00GH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a large country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address M.A 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. ai 


| on FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lichtnj 
effected in all parts of the World. ightning 


Loss claims arravged with promptitude and liber. 








lity. 
a ne __ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UN FIRE OFFICE, 


K Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W. ; — Street, corner of Vere 
reet, 
EsTaBLIsHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. ‘ 
Licutnin@ Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 





ore AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED ee AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
54 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiozo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881, 











WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN ... 
HeAD MASTER .., a oe 
SECOND MASTER aes ane 
FirsT MATHEMATICAL MASTER eee 


.. Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.RS., &., &c. 

“0H. M. SHERA, Esq., MA.. LL.D. 

cso R. SHINDLER, Esq, M.A., (Lond.) 

THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Camb ), M.A. (Glasgow). 


And Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 


The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training, The course of 
study is fully adapted to the requirements of the present time,and to the prospective wants of the Pupils, 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional or com- 


mercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. 


In addition to Classic.l, Mathematical, English, and Commercial subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and 
CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages uf Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 


Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. 


_ The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of Natural Science, and gives 
Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction in Practical Zovlogy, Botany, &c. 


Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.U.S. 


the aggregate £300 a year, 


Scholarships are awarded worth in 


The AUTUMN TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 22nd. 
Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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MUDIE’S 
THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to 
promote th In the selection of 
Books great care has always been taken, by a liberal introduction of the best Works 


e circulation of works of sterling interest and merit. 


of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest, to make the Library not 
only * Select’ but comprehensive. Additional Copies of all the best New Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 


is provided of all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. , 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


WILL 9S’ 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-0z. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per lb. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“AUTUMN 


GOLD.” 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘xs PURE DISTILLED WATER, 


aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! | 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO) 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash | 
| to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for | 
| the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 


SALUTARIS 
| repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to_ 


WATER 
| Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a-Crown | 


TWO PEN E | per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the | 
C |price of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to| 

| SALULARIS WATER COMPANY, 
236 Fulham Road, London. } 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 











LARGE 
CHAMPAGNE 
BOTTLES. 
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S E L EC T L | B R A R Y tie LONDON, N. (Oprosire HoLLoway 


UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN SERVICES, | 


On SUNDAY, October 2nd, and every succeeding 
Sunday, the Rev. F. ROWLAND YOUNG, late of 
New Swindon, will conduct Religious Services, and 
Preach here,—Morning at 11, Evening at 6.30. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Leeds Hymn-Book” (Conder’s Edition), the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, and the 
“ Offertory,” at each Service. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
“a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


BE»? & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 











lalate, SERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


porn MEATS; also, 





FiSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURILe SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ppacrscucs TO HEALTH. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S| yyrys : CARACAS. COCOA. 
A i d 
COCOA ~~ most delicious and valuable article.” 


—Standard, sorta 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S| wyrys _COGOA EXTRACT. 
G . 
COCOA | the suet en caematel x 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 


Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings,Strand, London, W.C. 


| tt yg ot PILLS.— 
§ INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The 
digestion cannot be imperfect or seriously disordered 
without the effects of such derangement becoming 
visible on the countenance. These Pills at once re- 
move the disorder and its unpleasant consequences. 
They stimulate the digestive and assimilative func- 














tions, and consequently promote that great blessing 

—a good appetite. Holloway’s Pills most satisfactorily 

remove all deranged or diseased action of the many 

organs engaged in extracting nourishment for our 

bodies from our various diets—1s the liver, stomach, 

and bowels, over all of which they exercise the most 

salutary control. By resorting at an early stage of 

the malady to these purifying and laxative Pills, the 

melancholy and jaundiced dyspeptic is speedily 
restored to health and streng:b, and his sallowness. 
gradually vanishes, 


ORE CURES of THROAT and 
CHEST DISORDERS (this week) by Dr. 
LOULOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Read the fol- 
lowing from Mr. J. E. Midgely, Dispensing Chemist, 
100 Wellington Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool :—“ As 
@ preventive to throat and chest affections, and all 
bronchial disorders, they are invaluab!e; the sale 
daily increases,” &c. Dr. Locock's Wafers give 
instant relief and a rapid cure to asthma, consump.« 
tion, coughs, bronchitis, and all disorders of the 
breath. throat, and lungs. Price 1s 141, 23 9d, 4s 6d, 
and 11s per box. 
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LIBRAIRIE DE UL’ART, 
134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


SAPPHO, 
By L. ALMA TADEMA, B.A. 
ETCHED by C. O. MURRAY. 
The Proprietors of L'ART beg to announce that the 
PROOFS of this Fine Etching are now ready for 
delivery. 
15 Proofs on Whatman, with remarque, and ie 


signed .. sb eee coe 00 
25 Proofs on Whatman, with remarque ... 4 0 0 
50 yy +, Vellum, signed dla pointe .«. 3 0 0 
wy «w », Japanese paper ... wm @ & 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RopErT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
¥leet Street. 
NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 
a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. D. 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


eS: Current Fallacies 
about Vaccination Exposed, A Reply to Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, O.B., &c. By Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, 
M.P. Price 1d, or 53 per hundred. . 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 4 Avo Maria Lane, E.(. ; 
or W, YOuNG, 114 Victoria Street, S.W. 
HE CENTRAL HALL, HOUSES 
of PARLIAMENT.—See the BUILDER (4d, 
by post 44d).—Double-page View, Santa Maria, 
Belem—Views, Stabling. &c.—Maids Morton Church 
—and Plan of Site Memorial Church, Petersburg— 
Electricity and Food Supply—Docks, Liverpool— 
New Buildings—Remedies for Wage Disputes— 
Foreign News — Abattoirs, Petersburg, &c, — 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 

















MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD — 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


NO BAD SMELLS IN 
CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s. Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 











_27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








|) 


DR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK. 


On October 10th, with Map and 230 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


SUMMER AND WINTER JOURNEYS THROUGH SWEDEN, NORWAY, LAPLAND, AND NORTHERN 
FINLAND, 


With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their Manners and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, & 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” ‘ A Journey to Ashango Land,” &e. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
CONTINUATION OF ELWIN’S POPE. 


On October 10th, with Fac-similes, Vol. III., 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited by W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. 


Being the Postical Works, Vol. III, containing the Satir»s, Moral Essays, &c., with Introduction and Notes 


This Edition will be arranged as follows:—POETICAL WORKS, 4 vols. PROSE WORKS, 1 yo! 
CORRESPONDENCE, 5 vols, 





A , 


The Volumes already published are : 


Vols. I. and II., POETRY. 
Vols. VI, VIL, VIIL, PROSE WORKS and LETTERS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 


On Qctober 10th, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. 


With Observations on their Habits. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, LLD.,_ F.RBS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larot Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations."—-~CATHOLIC TIMES,—‘ The profits are 
ractically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
ucrative.’”’ WORCESTER HERALD.—‘No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 








SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


—_ 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 
Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUBEBS, 
J. KR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





FOR 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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ON THE ist OF OCTOBER WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


PRICE ONE 
THE FIRST 


A RT A N D 


NUMBER 


SHILLING. 
OF 


LETTER S. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


FINE ART AND FICTION. 





ART and LETTERS has been established with the view of offering | 
to the public in a novel form the combined attractions of Fine Art | 


and Light Literature. It is felt that the prevalent fashion of insert- 
ing Engraved Plates, to accompany successive instalments of Works 
of Fiction, affords but an inadequate representation of the higher 
claims of Art; while, on the other hand,‘ the few existing periodicals 
exclusively concerned with subjects of artistic study, of necessity 
In ART and LETTERS 


an attempt will be made to satisfy a wider public, and to preserve at 


appeal only to a limited class of readers. 


the same time a higher standard of artistic excellence. 

Alarge portion of each number of the MAGAZINE will be devoted to 
the consideration of the various forms of artistic production, both 
ancient and modern, and the papers contributed to this section will be 


profusely illustrated with engravings on wood and in fac-simile, which, 
both in quality and in quantity, will be found to rival those of any 
artistic periodical at present published in this country. Special atten- 
tion will be given to those forms of Art which are connected with 


skilled industry, and reproductions will be given of the finest examples 


, of Decorative Art from the public museums and private collections 


of Europe. In addition to the ordinary features of an artistic Maga- 
zine, each number of ART and LETTERS will also contain a 
complete tale by a popular writer, or an instalment of a serial story. 
There will further be a section devoted to news and notes, dealing 
with the news and criticisms of the month, in the several departments 


of Art, Literature, Music, and the Drama. 





REMINGTON AND CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 








The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
recent Foreign Publications and the newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smcking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 

*,* Allthe Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amoants of Sub- 
scriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. | 

HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. | 
CLASS £58. d. £s. a. 
A—TWO VOLUMES...... Sere” ie cabiiesesesbitians OTD ©  cccccrece 3 @ 
B—THREE VOLUMES ..e..ssscseeeseses. ll 6 


C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free . 
D—SIX VOLUMES do. do. . 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. do. . 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 
divided, to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 

Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, | 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to | 
introduce One Friend inte the Rooms set apart for Members. ! 


1 
2 
3 
4 





Sets of Books are | 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 








ONE YEAR. 
CLASS. £ 8s. d. 
B—TWELVE VOLUMES ...cccsce.scssorsorsssccscossevsssecceccceccsess.ccece & 4 0 
G—TWENTY VOLUMEG.......ccccocce...ccocce..csoccccsccecsscoccessecceces 660 

And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 
COUNTRY. 

HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS, s. d. &s. € 
H—FIVE VOLUMES sotiasne 1 4 0. 10% 2 2 0 
I—NINE VOLUMES ....ccrcocccecccccscccsceseree.sscesces BW CO  ccesse 3 3 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES .. sores 2 BO cccsce 440 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES. ...ccocssece..+..s:seveeseeece os ye 5 5 0 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .,,....ccccosscssorreseeee 312 0 00... 6 6 0 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Subscribers Iand K arc entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 
Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the 


one additional member of the family. 
Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 


make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 


The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. . ; ; 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 


upon application, 





SURPLUS 


BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. The September List of Surplus 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


Books post free on application. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, and Concerts, &c. 


Seats 


secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO:S NEW AN] 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES, NEW EDITIONS, $e. 


EVANGELINE. Edition de Luxe. With 23 Magnificent | 





Original Illustrations by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., 15 of which are beauti- 
fally reproduced in Photogravure by Messrs. Gourtt. of Paris. The Work | The LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D D 
F . DD, 


is printed on WuaTman’s hand-made paper, size 16} in. by 12} in., the Woop 
ENGRAVINGS being on real China paper, and is elegantly bound in cloth gilt. 


*,* Further particulars, with price, &c., may be obtained of any Bookseller, or 


on application to the Publishers. 


The “Magazine of Art. Volume IV. 
Being-the First Volume of the Enlarged Series. 
With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS by the first Artists 
of the day. A beautifully-executed ETCHING, ‘The 
Trio,’ by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., etched by 
Lalauze, forms the Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 16s, N.B.—The price of this volume will 
be raised to One Guinea on the publication of the 
next Volume, or earlier, should the present stock 
be exhausted. *,* Also issued, handsomely 
half-bound in white vellum, 25s. 


Tilustrated British Ballads. With 
several Hundred ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
rome of the first Artists of the day. Complete in 
2 vole,, Cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


David Cox, a Biography of. With 
Remarks on his Works and Genius, By the late 
WituiaM HALL, Edited, with Additions, by 
JOHN THACKERAY BuNCE. With Autotype Por- 
trait, 10s 6d. 


The Great Painters of Christendom, 
from Cimabue to Wilkie. New and 
Cheaper Edition. By J, FORrBESs-ROBERTSON. 
Illustrated throughout. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, With 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Giacomelli. 144 pages, 
imrerial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Fine- 
Art Editon I lustrated throughout with ORIGINAL 
ENGRAVINGS by some of the best Englisb, Amer- 
can, and Counticental Artists. Royal 4to, hand- 
somely tound in cloth gilt, £3 32. 

Tilustrated 


Proverbial Philosophy, 
Edition of. By Martin F. Tuprer, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated throughout, Extra 
crown 4to, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


European Ferns. ‘Their Form, Habit, 
and Culture, By JAMES BriTTEN, F.L.8, With 
30 FAC SIMILE COLOURED PLATEs, painted from 
Nature by D. BLarR, F.L.S. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s, 


Figure Painting in Water Colours. 
With 16 COLOURED PLATES from Original Designs. 
By BLANCHE MACARTHUR and JENNIE MOORE. 
With full Instructions by the Puiaters. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


Flower Painting in. Water Colours, 
Wirh 20 FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES, carefully 
executed from Original Designs by F. E. HuLME, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With Instructions by the Artist. 
Interleaved with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 5s, 


Dairy Farming. By Professor J. P. 
SHELDON. With 25 FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES, 
and numerous Wood Engraviigs. Demy 4to, 
cloth gilt, price 3's 6d; half-morocco, 42s. 


Illustrated Book of the Dog. By Vero 
SHaw, B.A. Cantab. With Twenty-E1Gut FAc- 
SIMILE COLOURED PLATES, drawn from Life ex- 
pressly for the Work, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth bevelled, 35s ; half. 
morocco, 45s. 


Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 
By Prof. E. PercivaL WrieguTt, M.D., F.L,S, 
Cheap Edition, price 7s 6d. 


New Natural History, Cassell’s. Vol. V. 
Edited by Prof. P. MAkTIN DuNCcAN, M.B, F.R.S. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 93. 


Science for All. Vol. IV. Edited by 
Dr. ROBERT Brown, F.R.G.S., &c¢. Containing 
about 350 ILLUSTRATIONS and DIAGRAMS, 9s. 


Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. 
With more than 800 ILLUSTRATIONS and Coloured 
Frontispiece. 768 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and 
Fireside Fun, Cassell’s Book of. With 
numerous Illustrations. 224 pp., large crown 8vo, 
cloth, ilt edges, 3s 6d. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. By 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, Illustrated throughout. 
Crown 4to, cletb, gilt edges, 5s. 


A CQURSE of LESSONS in LANDSCAPE PAINTING in 
LS. By A. F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine 
Reproductions in Colour, after TURNER, CoNnSTABLE, DE Wint, F. WALKER, | 
Mason. Mutter, and A. F. Gracr, and numerous examples engraved on 
> Wood, from well-known Pictures. Extra demy fo io, cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 


extra gilt, gilt e 








Domestic Dictionary, Cassell’s. An 
Encyclopedia for the Household. Cheap Edition, 
1,280 pp., royal 8vo, 73 6d. 


Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. The 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best Cookery Book ever 
published. Cheap Edition, 1,280 pp., royal 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


A Year’s Cookery. Giving Dishes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day 
in the Year. By Puxititis Browne. Cheap 
Edition, 3s 6d. 

Happy Little People. By Otive 

ATCH. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“My Diary.” Twetve CoLourep 
Piates and 365 Small Woodcuts, with Blank 
Space for every day in the year. 23 6d. 


Old Proverbs with New Pictures. 
With 64 Fac-stm1Le CoLourep Puates from 
Original Designs by Lizz1e Lawson. The Text 
by C. L. Martaux. Crown 4to, handsomely 
bound, 6s. 


The Wonderland of Work. By C. L. 


Matéavux. With numerous Or1G1nAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


The Little Folk’s Album of Music. 


Containing a charming Collection of Music with 
Words. ILitusrrateD. Crown 4to, 33 6d. 


Peter Parley’s Annual. Illustrated 
with NINE COLOURED PLATES, printed in Oil, and 
12 Full-page Lithographs, Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“Little Folks” Christmas Volume. 
With nearly 500 PICTURES AND COLOURED FRON- 
TISCIECE. Coloured boards, 3s 6d; cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

Three Wise Old Couples. A Laughable 
-Book of Ludicreus Rhymes, With 10 Original 
Coloured Plates. Crown 4to, ds, 

Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. Cheap Edition, super-royal 8yo, 
240 pp, cloth, gilt edges, 53, 

Gulliver’s Travels. [Illustrated by 
Morten. Cheap Edition, crown 4to, cloth, 53. 


Oberon’s Horn. Fairy Tales by Prof. 
HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated by C. Rennett. 
(Being a New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, of 
the * Chicken Market.") Price 3s 6d. 


New Books for Children, illustrated 


throughout and bound in cloth gilt. 
The LITTLE FOLKS’ SUNDAY BOOK. 2s. 
The CHILDREN of the COURT. 2s. 
The FOUR CATS of the TIPPERTONS. 2s. 
MARION'S TWO HOMES. 2s. 
LITTLE FLOTSAM, and other Stories. 2s. 
MADGE and HER FRIENDS. 2s. 
SEE-SAW STORIES. 2s. 
STORY FLOWERS for RAINY HOURS. 23s. 
The HISTORY of FIVE LITTLE PITCHERS who 

had very LARGE EARS. Is. 

DIAMONDS in the SAND, and other Stories, 1s. 
SURLY BOB. 1s. 
The GIANT’S CRADLE. 1s. 
SHAG and DOLL, and other Stories. 1s. 
AUNT LUCIA’S LOCKET, and other Stories. Is. 





New Editions have been prepared of the following 
Popular Books for Young People. 
Illustrated throughout, and bound in coloured boards, 
cloth back, 3s 6d each; or in cloth bevelled, 
gilt edges, 5s each. 

HOME CHAT with our YOUNG FOLKS. ByC. L. 
MATEAUX. 

—— with EARLY EXPLORERS. ByT. 


ROST. 

PEEPS ABROAD for FOLKS at HOME. ByC. L. 
MaTéavux. 

SUNDAY CHATS with our YOUNG FOLKS, By C. 


L. Matéavx. 
AROUND and ABOUT OLD ENGLAND. By C.L. 
MATEAUX. [M.A. 
STORIES about ANIMALS. By the Rev. T. Jackson, 
STORIES about BIRDS. By M. and E. Krirsy. 
PAWS and CLAWS. Being True Stories of Clever 
Creatures, Tame and Wild. 
*,* Upwards of 150,000 of the above Popular 
Works have already been sold. 





CHEAP EDITION of CANON FARRAR’S GREAT WORK, 
Next month will be published. 


.R.S., Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordi 

Popular Edition, in 1 vol. extra ‘crown Bron cloth, bevelled’ brass Qneen 

dyes, 7s 6d 

This Popular Edition contains the Two Original Illustrations, by H 
which appeared as Frontispieces in the Library Edition 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. <A New and 
Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English ; 

a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By R¢ 
Hunter, M.A., F.G.8., &. Vol. I., Part 2, extra crown 4to, cloth, 103.64 


» 63 ; cloth, 


OLMAN Hoyr, 


with 
BERT 


Old and New Edin 
Vol. I. With nearly 200 Oniginan ILLvsTRATION ; 
specially executed for the Work. alg 
4to, cloth, 9s. 2 Extra 


The Countries of the World. By Dr 
Rosert Brown, F.R.G.8._ Complete in Six Vols : 
each containing about 130 InLusrRations. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth, 7s 61 each. 


Our Own Country. Vol. IIL, with up-. 
wards of 200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS and Sree 
FRONTISPIECE. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d, 


Library of English Literature. Selected 
Edited, and _ Arranged by Professor Hewny 
MorLeY. With ILLUSTRATIONS taken from 
Original MSS., &e. Each Vol. complete in itself, 

Vou. I.—Ssorrer Enaiisu Porms. 12s 64, " 

VoL. eels, + as or En@uisu RE.Is10x, 

s . 
Vou. ITI.—ENGuisH Prars. 11s 6d. 
Vou. hide Werks mn ENGLISH Prose, 
s 6d. 
VoL. V.—LonGEeR Worss In ENGLISH VERSE any 
Prose, Ills 61, 


Popular Educator, Cassell’s. New and 
Thoroughly Revised Eiition. Vols. I. and IL, 
price 5s each. (To be completed in Six Vols.) 


French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, Cassell’s. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. Enlarged by the addition of 
nearly *,900 new words. 1,146 pages, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The Shakespeare Reading-Book. By 


CourtHorps Bowen, M.A. ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT. Cloth, 3s 61. 


England: its People, Polity, and 
Pursuits. By T. H.S, Escotr. Cheap Edition, 
in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


Sunday Musings. A _ Selection of 
Readings —Biblica!l, Devotiona), and Descriptiye— 
adapted for Sundiy and Family Reading, from 
the Writings of tha best Authors, With ILLUstaa- 
TIONS by the best Artists, 832 pp., demy 4to; 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


“The Quiver” Vclume for 1881. 
With about 250 Orig:‘na' Coatributions by Emiuvent 
Divines and Popular Authors, and upwards of 
150 HiGH-CLAss ILLUSTRATIONS, Super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


Sacred Poems, the Book of. Edited 
by the Rey. Canon Ba¥Ngs, M.A. With about 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 5s; 
gilt edges, 6s, 

The Family Prayer-Book. Edited by 
the Rev, Canon Garserr. MA., and the Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN. Cheap Edition, Cloth, 53. 

New Testament, Companion to the 
Revised Version of the English. By 
ALEXANDER Rozserts, D.D. Third Edition, 
price 2s 6d. ‘ 

The Church at Home. By the Right 
Rev. Row.ey Hix, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Second Edition, roan gilt, 5s. Mere 

Commentary for Schools, Consisting 
of some separate Books of the New Testament 
Commentary for English Readers (Edited by the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), in small 
volumes, revised by their respective Authors. 
Cheap Editions are now ready a3 below :— 

Sr. Matruew, 3s 6d. Sv. Jouy, 3s 61. 

Sr. Mark, 2s 61, Tze Acts OF THE 

Sr. Luke, 3s 6d. Apostes, 3s 64. 
CorintTHians I, 2s. 


Mission Life in Greece and Palestine. 
By Mrs. Emma RAYMOND Piruan. ILLUSTRATED. 


53. 

The Dingy House at Kensington. With 
Four FULL-PAGE ILLusTrartions, 53. rot 
School Girls. A New and Original 
Story. By the lata ANNIE Canny. With FuLt- 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, 3s 6d. ‘ : 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for 1881. 
With Three Complete Serial Stories, Original 
Music, Household and Domestic Essays, Short 
Stories, &e. With about 300 Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4:0, cloth, 9s. 


*,* A List of all the New and Forthcoming Volumes to be published during the Season by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co, will be 
forwarded, post free, on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





VERY IMPORTANT NEW SERIAL PUBLICATION. 


In Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. PartI. ready September 26th. 
*,* With Part I. will be issued a large Presentation Plate, “* AN AUDIENCE AT 


AGrippa’s,” by Alma-Tadema, R.A. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW SERIAL WORK. 


In Monthly Parts, 7d. Part I. ready September 26th. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL HISTORY. GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS, GRAVE and 
A 


Authors 3 with 


A Choice Selection, in Prose and Vere, from the Works of the Best. 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by some of the best Artists. 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; aud Published by him at the “SprecTaror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 17th, 1831. 
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